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Idling at 
Amiens Cathedral. 


N idle tourist has a 
complacent sense of 
conscientiousness as he 
concludes a short day’s 
travelling by rail from 
Hazebrouk at Amiens. 
Would not an opportu- 
nity of revisiting the 
cathedral justify the 
pause of even a hurried 
traveller ? This, per- 
haps, is the French 
cathedral that is more | 
familiar to Englishmen | 
than any other, except 


that of Amiens were now to be attached to the 
existing fagade of Notre Dame at Paris. But 
breadth most exquisitely distributed, and most 
forcibly felt, is the noble characteristic of the 
interior of Amiens. Gothic architecture here 
has attained its majority,—has completed its 
emancipation,—has sealed its independence and 
originality. Proud as we have every right to be 
of the bold originality of Salisbury, it is im- 
possible to compare it with the most genuine 
part of the design of Amiens, and not to feel 
that, in holding on to the indulgence of the 
horizontal story instead of breaking boldly with 
established lines and giving predominance to 
the vertical compartment, the especial privilege 
of loftiness which is the appanage of the style, 
its grand chance of most distinctive character, 
was missed,—missed the more unfortunately as it 
received such magnificent expression in the spire | 
without, and the gradated heights of transepts 
and nave. Salisbury, however, be it said in 
passing, has an excellence, though only in rudi- 
mentary form, that the style of Amiens has 


This simple bay is relieved and varied by the 
most graceful differentiations of span in aisle 
and crossing, and choir and aisles of choir, and 
reaching the most pleasing and most marked 
contrast in the closer spacings at the turn of the 
apse behind the altar. The compound piers of 
the choir aisles and the graceful treatment of 
the vaulting of the crossing, are developed 
naturally from the same combination, and must 
command admiration, even when space warns 
that detailed exposition may be superfluous. 

There is at least a seeming divergence from 
verticality,—an inward bow,—in the great shafts 
of the arch at the crossing; but whether more 
than seeming is not easy to decide ; the seeming 
effect might result easily from optical contrast 
with the bow of the arch : the real effect has a 
vera causa at hand in the pressure of aisle 
| arcuation ; the lamps of the nave are suspended 
' by wire of such rigidity as to be useless for the 
service of a plumb-line. The bow is probably 
too true a reality, although the eye can detect 
none of the openings and faults of joints that 





passed by to reach at once a simple and more 
speedy finish. The eye is but ill satisfied with 
the unsteady contours of the English compound 


roll-mouldings; but they introduce the com- 


binations of multiple archivolts that were soon 
to be drawn more decisively and contrasted with 
a knowledge of light and shade and instinct for 
subordination that give the Early English style 





Notre Dame, in Paris; 
and by delineation, de- | 
scription, and coca. | 
sional reference, it | 
comes under the notice | 
of lovers of architec- 
ture with a frequency 
that would make the very mention of any 





‘at its best a high place amongst the very 


highest. 

The predominance of the compartment is 
| effected at Amiens, in the simplest but perfectly | 
‘effective way. The ranged supports of the’ 
‘columniated nave are still not entirely oblite. | 
rated, bat shafts attached to the cylindrical 
piers rise from their bases, and proceed upward 


should be its necessary consequence. The piers 
of the choir of St. Paul’s seem really affected in 
| the same unfortunate way ; and yet Wren, as we 
have it under his hand, was quite aware of the 
liability in cathedral building. Be it how it 
'may—a reality or a seeming—the mere appear- 
ance is a blemish and lamentable drawback. 
It is among the glories of Amiens, as an early 
model of a perfected style of Gothic, that the 
' clearstory windows, with their mouldings, accu- 
rately and entirely fill the groined openings,— 
the entire plane up to the proper vaulting. 
The clearness—cleanness of articulation—thus 
achieved has all the value in architecture that a 
Greek ascribed to the freedom from superfluous 
fat and idle muscle and overgrowth of bone in a 


less interesting structure an annoyance. We with well-defined prominence, and uninter-. well-formed athletic frame, that had had all the 


visit it again and again, however, with con- 
fident expectation of renewed pleasure, and wo| 


ruptedly to bear the transverse arch of the | 
quadripartite vaulting. The comparatively close training. 


renew notes of observation upon it with the spacing of these shafts, and the happiness of | 


advantage of persistent and able exercise and 


The terminations of the transepts, like that 


calmest reliance on the tolerance of those who their proportion, albeit extended to the very ex- of the western nave, are of later date and design 
are not so fortunate as to be again upon the treme of permissible loftiness, give to the nave ‘than the ever-to-be-exalted nave and choir, but 
spot. The notes are but those of an idler, yet the noble expression of a continuous arcade that they are true to the original principle in this 
even these are set down without apology, for passes by no sudden break, but in natural deve- ‘respect, and their enormous windows fill, 
they rather ask for sympathy with enjoyment | lopment, into the wide span of the central cross- | with no excessive margin of moulding, the 
than make any pretence of novelty or particular | ing. A secondary effect of the same kind was! vertical plane from spring of archivolt to 
instructiveness. | obtained by the vaulting shafts attached at the apex. The design of the transept windows, 

The west front of the cathedral seems at pre- back of the piers, and responsive to wall shaft, | |again, however later, adheres generally to 
sent as falsely presented as that of Cologne, | while two intermediate shafts completing four the leading distributions of the original win- 
facing, as it does, an aggregation of insignificant about the vast central cylinder, and of well-' dows. In these a circle, almost as large as the 
and base structures in irreverent proximity ; but subordinated diameter, bear the archivolts of the | head of the pointed arch will admit, rests upon 


we have only to pass through the intersecting | 
streets to perceive that encroachments have 
covered up the ground that, originally open, | 
sloped upwards to the grand portals, and afforded | 
the facade its noblest aspect. 


arches between aisle and nave. 
which carry the diagonal ribs of the nave rise 
from bases which nest in nooks upon the abacus 
of the nave pier; those which bear the arch 


The shafts 


the points of arches of two sublights below, 
divided by a central pillaret. The transept 
window is but such another on an enormous 
scale, with the differences that are enforced and 


| mouldings of the clearstory rise from nooks | suggested by scale: a circle of such diameter 


Noble and effective as this facade must always upon the triforiuam band or string course. The would have but inadequate bearing on a pair 


remain, it is impossible, after a fair appreciation tendency of such a successive augmentation of | of arches, and their numbers are necessarily 
the group of shafts is, no doubt, to introduce an increased on this account, as well as for further 


of the interior, not to regret that it was not to 
be the completed work of the genius to whom | 
we owe the body and choir of the cathedral. 
The westward interior terminations of aisles and 
naves of cathedrals generally are apt to be in- 
effective,—to afflict us like the bathos of a grand 
intention,—and Amiens is not the exception. This 
was the portion of the structure usually left to 
the last, and here the master-mind of the original 
designer was more likely, where growth of art 
so largely extended beyond ordinary limits of 
life, to be withdrawn from the work. Even at 
Cologne, uniform as the entire ancient work at 
first appears, the signs of degradation in inter- 
secting and vanishing mouldings are palpably 
apparent in the western pier-arches. 

At Amiens the influence of a modified design 
is as visible in the western details within as in 
the fagade, which is as absolutely secondary to 
the main structure as that of Reims. Reims, 
however, with a general analogy of design, is 
incomparably superior in respect of breadth,— 
the more wonderful as it is as pure an applica- 
tion to a comple ted front as if such a front as 





appearance of incongruous widening of the pier 


| from below upwards,—a disadvantage that was 


afterwards sought to be countervailed by giving 
to each and all independent and conjoint origin 
at the very base of the nave pier. 

Howbeit, it does not appear to an idle and 
might not even to a more concentrated observer, 
that the disadvantage has declared iteelf in the 
order of Amiens. The whole is a question, not 
of absolute propriety and strict law of style, but 
of propriety and style as conciliated by propor- 
tion. The proportions appear to be so harmoni- 
ously arranged here that style fairly makes a 
pause and asserts the sufficiency of its resources, 
even at this stage of development, to realize 
well-balanced beauty. The next stage will be 
one of transition,— that is, of that intermediate 
disturbance of balance which it will be for a 
new genius again to subdue and regulate by new 
adjustments; but in the mean time,—fairly 
enough even for all time,—the design of a bay 
of Amiens Cathedral remains a completed 
triumph of architecture. 


subdivision of wide spaces. 

Precisely the same principle is observable in 
the transept windows at Sens Cathedral. The 
heads of these are each filled with one large 
circle, having its centre on a line with the 
spring of the arch; the interval under the apex 
| is filled with symmetrical but insignificant foiled 
| circles ; and the grand circle rests on the points 
of five sublights of varied height, the smaller in 
the middle, the mouldings of the side-lights 
being confluent with the great circle at the points 
of contact and interference. 

So we may trace the origin of that important 
feature of French architecture—the great rose- 
window, of elaborate design and exquisite 
mouldings,—thus most directly, though, as in 
the case of so many other developments, it is 
the concurrence of influences that ultimately 
induce decision. At Sens and at Amiens we see 
the great rose-window, rudimentary in smaller 
lights, ready to detach itself from its adjuncts, 
from ogival opening and supporting sunlight, 
and yet the last detaching process might never 
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have taken place,—nay, the development might 
never have advanced so far, if the Lombard 
architect had never set an example and never 
been followed by the Norman. 

The rose of the north window at Amiens 
seemed to the observer,—idle ever,—much the 
finest, the southern in the second place; and 
lastly the western, of which the designer seemed 
to have had more consideration for the external 
effect of his mouldings and pattern than for 
susceptibility of illuminated effect,—certainly, 
than for receptiveness of a storied design, as 
seen from within. 

The cathedral has received an extension that 
is very considerable but was never contemplated 
by the original designing genius, in the chapels 
which now open out of the side aisles, and fill 
up the spaces between the buttraves. It is not 
alone that the inferior and, indeed, often very 
wretched, tracery of the windows betrays the 
later date,—the marks are palpable in groove and 
attachment, where the windows were originally 
inserted, filling the arch which now gives en- 
trance, through wali broken down to the ground, 
to these supplementary chapels. Their effect 
upon the exterior is not happy, as they aid very 
much a certain inflated and boneless look that 
makes the structure unattractive, if not ungainly, 
from without. This, however, might be con- 
doned,—the questionable value of the deep 
buttress-walls being taken into acoount,—if the 
interior really receives from them an accession 
of value. This is at least very doubtful. They 
certainly give a degree of expansion to the 
nave that detracts from the gradation of 


and the result of a personal attendance on 
several occasions, with the sole object of watch- 
ing the proceedings, was the conviction that the 
accuser had lost his way, that the personal dis- 
credit of the bankrupt was his only aim, and 
that the case of the directors of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway was only rendered 
more and more obscure—morally, not intellec- 
tually, obscure—by every fact elicited by their 
advocate. 

The two last examinations have modified this 
opinion. First, we come to the undoubting con- 
clusion that, however tedious the proceedings, 
and however exorbitant the consumption of the 
time of commissioner, attorneys, and witnesses, 
the public is unquestionably the gainer by that 
full exposure of an almost incredible course of 
action, which, perhaps, could not have been at- 
tained by any other i ° 

Secondly, we think that a point which has 
been present to the mind of the examiner, and 
lost sight of by others, is the question of the 
official identity of the present directors of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway with 
their predecessors. The former can be regarded 
in no other light than as principals in any 
irregularities in which the contractors—their 
servants and agents in law, though their 
masters in wit, such as it was—were, after all, 
only accessories. It is in this respect that the 
heavy blows planted by the solicitor on the face 
of the honourable baronet tied to the stake 
seemed so roughly to shake the platform of the 
attack. Butif the case had assumed, or could 
be made to assume, the aspect of a claim on be- 





effect with which the choir, with ite additional | 
aisles, must formerly have been so advan-| 
tageously approached. Moreover, it can scarcely | 
be overlooked that a series of windows of such | 
magnitude filled with coloured glass must have | 
added an effect to both aisle and nave much’ 
surpassing the remoter borrowed reflections from | 
a multitude of smaller openings. ; 
In this respect then, as in others,—in the 
secondary transepts and western front,—there | 
seems cause for regret that we have lost a portion 
of the original conception of the first great 
architect : thankful, however, all must ever be! 
who have either idled or studied at Amiens, that | 
we have left to us in uniform simplicity and con- 
sistent grandeur so large a proportion realized in 
the existing fabric of one of the very grandest 
imaginations that man has ever dared to hope 
to carry into execution. 








DEFRAUDED DEBENTURE HOLDERS. | 


HaviNG on more than one previous occasion | 
called the attention of our readers to the cala-| 
mitous story of the London, Chatham, and Dover | 
Railway Company, we should not now revert to 
the lengthened proceedings which are slowly 
unveiling such a serpentine train under the mild 
patience of Mr. Commissioner Winslow, were it 
not for the appearance of new and striking fea- 
tures in a case which might have been accounted, 
two months ago, very noticeable in the list of 
causes célébres. 

So intimately is the present waning phase in 
the history of the public w rks of this country 
connected with the operation of the principles, 
or (to. coin a word) the unprinciples, now illus- 
trated, that it is of extreme importance to all 
those in any way connected with the engineer- 
ing profession, or with the business of the 
builder or of the contractor, to understand the 
actual course by which sums so enormous, as 
matter of figures, have evaporated into figures 
alone. The long and careful reports published 
by the daily papers are necessarily extremely 
condensed, and it requires some considerable 
amount of independently acquired knowledge of 
the case to be able fully to understand them. In 
addition to this circumstance, it must be re- 
gretted that the investigation now taking place 
is carried on before a court almost entirely un- 
checked and unassisted by the presence of a bar. 
The conduct of a case by a solicitor, however 
eminent, is almost necessarily less satisfactory 
than the more rapid but more practised mannerin 
which a leading barrister poances upon the salient 
points. In the present case, too, there has been 
the additional misfortune of the absence of any 
such opening speech as should lead those who 
watch the important inquiry to see always dis- 
tinctly the point at which the examiner was 
aiming. Time, on one or two occasions, was, if 
not sheerly thrown away, yet dealt with as if it 
were one of the most valueless of commodities ; 


half of the plundered and misled shareholders to 
restitution from those who had induced them tu 
subscribe their money on pretences now shown 
to be absolutely untrue; then, and then only, 
every effort of the solicitor for the Company 
would have been deserving of entire approval. 
We have already referred to the fact, as 
proved in the earlier sittings, that the actual 
result of the several agreements between the old 
directors and their contractors waa, that out of 


the original parliamentary capital of 2,200,000l., | gard 


the sum of 1,375,0001. was actually subscribed 
and paid by the public in hard cash, while the 
nominal sum of 825,0001., represented by the 
“‘ A. Shares,” the nest-egg of the whole proceed- 
ing, was handed over to the contractors, for no 
other consideration whatever except the fact 
that they had induced certain brokers to induce 
the public to subscribe. Nor was this all; for, 
in addition to the shares, which of course would 
have no actual intrinsic value except in so far as 
they represented a claim to dividend out of the 
working of the railway, the sum of 34,3751. 
im cash was further handed over to the con- 
tractors under the same unusual condition. The 
whole of this extraordinary proceeding was in- 
vested with as much regularity as the exchange 


|of clear and precise letters, the passing of 


resolations by the Board, and the aid of the legal 
advisers of the several parties (the joint advisers 
of the several parties) could impart to it. The 
brokers, indeed, may be thought to have secured 
the lion’s share of the spoil, as five per cent. on 
the amount of the contract, and half the com- 
mission or rebate at which the shares and bonds 
were taken by the contractors from the Company 
(that is to say, half of 859,3751., plus five per 
cent. on the amount of the contract) was 
claimed by these persons for putting their hands 
into the pockets—not, as it tarned out, of their 
own garments, but of those of the public. Very 
near half a million of money,—in cash and 
shares,—ran down this sink-trap. 

The new feature which the examinations held 
during the month of April have disclosed was 
indeed indicated on the 1lthof March. A certi- 
ficate was then read to the effect that the capital 
of 1,650,0001. for the construction of the Western 
Extension had been subscribed, and the examina. 
tion was directed to establish the fact that this 
certificate, which was rendered necessary to 
comply with the provisions of the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, had been obtained by 
false evidence. The difference of opinion, the 
discussion of which occupied no inconsiderable 
portion of one day’s hearing, was this: — Mr. 
Linklater insisted that a subscription (a nominal 
subscription) of 618,7501., or 825,0001. less 
“rebate” of 25 per cent., was not a iption 
of 825,0001., as sworn in order to obtain the 
certificate. Sir Morton Peto saw an essential 
difference between a subscription of only 75 per 
cent. of the nominal capital, which he denied 
that he had arranged for, and a subscription of 
100 per cent., with an agreement for the return 





of a rebate of 25 per cent., which he admitted. 





The court blandly allowed the disputants to 
elucidate this important difference, each in his 
own way. It is to be hoped that the distimetion 
was fully sati to the conscience of Sir 
Morton, which, indeed, appeared to be the ease. 

The precise amount of cooking, however, or 
in any way making pleasant the steps taken to 
obtain the colourable fulfilment of require- 
ments of the law, in this instance, are so 
trifling in comparison with what followed, that 
they excite interest merely on account of their 
tentative and ental character. This first 
certificate was merely the pilot balloon, sent up 
to test the currents in the upper regions to 
which the Great Nassau monster was about to 
be elevated. If a subscription with a “rebate” 
was a subscription according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, the amount of the rebate was a mere 
matter of detail. If 25 per cent. was legal, 
who should say that 50, that 75; that 100, would 
be illegal? So by-and-by capital was sub- 
scribed for under a discount of all per cent. 

Even the formality of exchanging cheques 
was abandoned. The simpler process of ex- 
changing receipts was had recourse to for 
% ing out the transaction without paying 
the cheques through the bankers: they were not, 
in fact,signed. He (Sir Morton Peto) was informed 
that Mr. Newman had said that he should 
prefer that receipts were given in lieu of the 
cheques.” 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, in their report, for the information of 
the shareholders, on the accounts between the 
Company and the contractors, admit the receipt 
by the Company from the public of the sum of 
533,0001. under the title of “ Debentures, 1864.” 
In authorising railway companies to raise money 
on debentures the Legislature has stipulated that 
@ proportionate share-capital shall have been 
previously not only supplied, but in part paid 
up. The intention of this very proper provision 
is, that those who advance money under a mort- 
gage shall have some tangible security. 1001. 
subscribed, and 501. of it spent, has been re- 
ed as the least admissible margin on which 
331. could be safely borrowed. This is the ob- 
ject and the purport of the law. The manner 
in which the “financiers” of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company, under the 
advice of their legal officers, proceeded to fulfil 
the intentions of the Legislature was as follows. 

In April, 1864, Messrs. Peto & Co. applied to the 
finance committee for some 200,0001. debenture- 
bonds and debentures, in order to deposit with 
the Imperial Mercantile Company. Sir Morton 
knew, at the time that this application was 
“acceded to,” that the Company was not 
authorised to issue the securities, and that half 
the amount of capital had not been paid up. He 
was likely to be fully informed on the subject, 
as he had contracted with the Company to 
“ gabseribe” for rather more than a million of 
the 1,600,0001. capital known as “A. Shares, 
1864,” on the security of which these deben- 
tures were to be legalised, “at 40 per 100.” That 
is, at a discount of 60 per cent., a great improve- 
ment on the beggarly 25 per cent. of the “ re- 
bate” on the “A. Shares” of 1860. Towards 
this parliamentary capital “a nominee of wit- 
ness” subscribed the trifling amount of a quar- 
ter of a million sterling. John Harvey, “a clerk 
to the firm,” subscribed 100,0001.; Mr. Trevethic, 
“in the employment of the firm,” subscribed 
100,0001.; Mr. Christian, “ the er,” sub- 
scribed 130,0001.; Mr. Miller, 
clerk,” subscribed 65,6301. “The shares for 
which the firm did not sign they had agreed to 
take,” and the shares for which the above capi- 
talists had “for the firm” were after- 
wards handed over to the latter commercial 
entity. But when the firm obtained the deben- 
tures, the legality of the issue of which depended 
on the bond jide subscription, and half payment- 
up, of the sums in question, it had “ paid nothing 
in respect of the 1,600,0001.” It seems, there- 
fore, to have been almost a superfluous piece of 
candour for Sir 8. M. Peto to write, on the 3rd 
of November, 1864, “We feel no delicacy in 
asking you to allow me to have the remainder of 
the Metropolitan Extension stock.” The only 
curiosity excusable on the matter is, as to what 
edition of the “ Complete Letter-Writer,’ or 
other repository of euphuistic English terms, Sir 
Morton could have resorted to obtain the singu- 
larly happy expression, “delicacy.” A man 
less genius would have been content with 
simpler word. 

The 1,600,0001. shares, then, were handed over 
to Sir M. Peto. Some were “given away ;’ the 
rest he held in May, 1865. In February, 1865, 
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the holder attended the half-yearly meeting of 
the Company, when the shareholders were in- 
formed that 804,0001. had been paid up on 
these shares! The Orédit Foncier Company suc- 


mie waa to bo pin work gyre age 
at 6 cent. years and a 
elf.’ Afterwards the firm repurchased three- 
fourths of this stock, at a premium of 3 per 
cent., “in order to make a market.” It was a 
fortunate event for the sellers. 

Subscription by subscribers who represented 
other persons, not any of whom had any idea of 
paying except to the amount of two-fifths of the 
nominal amount, at some indefinite time, “in 
works,” was not, however, quite sufficient to 
keep all parties within the four corners of the 
Act of Parliament. But, as extremely eminent 
lawyers advised them all, it was thought as 
well to attempt some colonrable compliance 
with the letter of the law. The person who de- 
i the method of doing this deserves a 


priate that those persons who occupy positions 
of what may be called public confidence should 
be duly noted and branded for their complicity. 
Any explanation they have to offer should, of 
course, be patiently listened to, but unless 

be added to the imputations thrown upon those 
who already have enough to answer for, there 
seems but little available ground for defence. 
The law speaks of what it calls conspiracy in 
the harshest sears tones. The 
mere accusation of men as conspirators is an 
offence, unless it be judicially justifiable. But 
what other term in the ish language is 
applicable to the series of “arrangements” by 
which the hoodwinked public were induced to 
subscribe 533,0001. for “ Debentures, 1864” ? 











Pai san ge = gtmeratmcr apie 
. F. Hayward. open porch and pyramidal 
roof (with its fléche termination 

staircase) is well-considered and effective. The 
materials employed in the building are red and 
blue bricks, with ent stone for muilions, é&c., 
having coloured tiles for the roofs. 

No. 849, “The Coartyard of San Gregorio, in 
Venice, and the Cupola of Santa Mariw della 
Salute.” F. W. Scholander. The drawing of 
the domes is very commendable, and the cli- 
matic effect well indicated in the colouring. 
This drawing repays close examination. 

No. 850, “ View of the Quadrangle of Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s Market in Bethnal-green,” now 
—— completion, from the designs and 


under superintendence of H. A. Darbishire. 


We have already published an illustration of 


this building. The tower is the least satisfactory 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE | P@rt of the design. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





No. 851, “ Exterior of the Convent of Saint 


Margaret, East Grinstead, Sussex,” erected from 


In the year 1768 the Royal Academy of Arts | the design of G. E. Street, AR.A. A pen-and- 
was founded (the Exhibition was opened January, | ink drawing of a very severe design. The geble 


signed . ; 
brighter immortality, a more wide-spread fame, 1769), and on Monday last the public were | to the left side of the group is good, and the 
than even the inventor of “ Lioyd’s bonds.” No/| admitted, for the first time, to view the one | spirelet looks better in execution than it does in 
living writer can hope to do justice to that fertile hundredth exhibition held under its auspices. the drawing. 
invention. The pen of the writer of the “ Pro-| The walls of the different rooms are covered) No. 852, “St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
vincial Letters” alone could have been relied on | with pictures of average merit. The number of View of the New Chapel,’ now nearly com- 
for that purpose. And amid all the casuistry paintimgs sent for exhibition was, we under- | pleved, from the designs of Professor G. G. Scott, 
dissected by Pascal we miss the great novel stand, very much in excess of the number sub- | R.A., by J.D. Wyatt. This is a pretty drawing, 
doctrine of “anticipation.” Subscriptions were mitted last year; the wall-space remains the delicately treated. The east end is apsidal 
paid by anticipation, works were done by an- same, and the consequence of course is that the | and well arranged, the north chapel or transept 
ticipation, were as naturally paid for by antici- number of the rejected and discontented has | resembling one of the old muniment rooms of 
pation. So it came to pass that the public took p ionately increased. The “Eldest Sister an abbey, with its blank arcade corresponding 
the debentures on anticipation, only this latter of the Arts” has fared but poorly at the bands | to the main windows of the chapel, and its iso- 
anticipation had an element in it which was of the Council. It is to be desired that next | lated hipped roof seems to have little connexion 
absent in the former imstances; it was the year may see the Academy occupying their new | with the rest of the building. A good oppor- 
element of actual payment of cash invested in home in Burlington-gardens, as, judging by the (tunity for raising a graceful spire appears to 
anticipation of even the most . | way in which the space allotted to architecture | have been missed. 
It was a trium application of a new law. (has been gradually curtailed, and their 7 No. 853, “ Silk-mercers’ Bazaar, Cairo,” by 
On the 22nd of April, 1864, Mr. Christian | already elbowed the art into the corner of an/R. P. Spiers, has a cool and refreshing appear- 
signed a receipt for 429,7001., as “part of the ante-room, we might expect, at the same rate of|ance. The shade thrown upon the street is 
arrangement by which the firm was to provide | progression, to see it, in another season or so, pleasantly varied by the rich costumes of the 
one-half the capital of 850,0001.” (This appears kicked down the steps, and out of the building merchants and their customers. This is a good 
to be a reversion to an imaginary arrangement (altogether. The few drawings hanging thereare specimen of Mr. Spiers’s appreciation of form 
prior to the bargain to take the whole 1,600,000/. not fair specimens, and do not represent the and colour. 
at 401.) In exchange for that receipt, Mr. John- | capabilities of architects of the present day. No. 854, “ New Church for Taunton.” B. 
son, the secretary of the Company, handed to In the new building, painting will have a| Ferrey. The tower, with its low spire of tiles, 
Mr. Christian two receipts, one for 214,0001. in | glorious opportunity to make amends to her placed over rod ga of the nave and tran- 
respect of deposit, and in anticipation of Metro- | injured relative for many years of cruelty. The septs, is dignified. ‘The chancel seems too short 
politan Extension A. Shares, and the other for | advancement of architecture was one of the to balance the length of the nave. The windows 
215,0001. in respect of Metropolitan Extension primary objects for which the Academy was to the aisles are too small in proportion to those 
B. Shares. By the exchange of these three founded, but this particularclause in the charter forming the clearstory of the nave. 
pieces of paper, which it is to be hoped were seems to be overlooked. Why are there so few No. 855, “ Design for a Town-hall, to which 
duly stamped, all difficulties were triumphantly architects amongst the body of academicians? | the Soane Medallion for 1867 was awarded by 
surmounted, under the gnidance of Messrs. To guard against the probability of any of pur the Royal Institute of British Architects, C. 
Freshfield & Newman. Sir M. Peto “ knows’ readers being unable to find the small collection | Vialla. The tower is fair in outline, but on far 
very little about it.” | of architectural drawings, we may mention that , too large a scale for the rest of the main facade. 
It seems as unnecessary as it might prove the right-hand side of the south room—the first The extremities of this principal front are not 
tedious to go into any more detail. The next entered by the visiter—is thus appropriated. sufficiently imposing and lofty to balance the 
hearing of the case is adjourned till the 27th of | Let us see what is to be found there. |central tower. As the design of a young man 
May, and no doubt there are further disclosures! No. 831, “ Brambletye, near East Grinstead,” it is highly ereditable. 
forthcoming. But enough is as good as a feast. | now erecting for Mr. Donald Laruach, from de-| No. 859, ‘Mechanics’ Institute.” J. P. Jones. 
And if it be not enough to the grown-up and signs, and under the superintendence of Mr. An unfortunate column of the same diameter es 
educated men, peers and members of the House of |T. Roger Smith. This is a quiet and unpretend- | the rest in the main arcade, has to support one 
Commons, stockbrokers and contractors, directors, | ing domestic group, in which each part of the half of a lofty angle tower in addition to the 
clerks, and agents, engaged, under the advice of building honestly expresses the purpose for full allowance of upper story! 
men of the highest repute as solicitors, in the| which it was designed. The entrance-porch,, No. 861, “Interior of a Church,” by H. Cony- 
deliberate evasion of the law, and the patient hall, and tower are well accentuated by a richer beare, is a highly-finisbed coloured drawing of a 
and skilful construction of a trap for the money treatment of detail and dignity of parts. The building by the author, already ilhustrated in 
of the public, it is hard to say what is enongh. | colouring is bold and harmonious, and some | the Builder. 3 
People must be uncommonly hungry who ask for | parts of the drawing are really charming pieces| No. 863, “Crewe Hall Restored, with Ad- 
mnene. of landscape painting. The well-known ruins of ditions.” E. M. Barry, A.R.A. The materials 
As to the direct object of the gentleman con- Brambletye House remaining, it seems to be a used are red brick, black brick for the diagonal 
ducting the examination, as we remarked before, | mistake to give this name to a new building. _ patterns, and cut-stone dressings. The style is 
we feel somewhat in the dark. On thecase as| No. 832, “ Holyrood Chapel, Edinburgh,” | Elizabethan, similar to that of the old hall not 
far as it has gone at present we do not see any | T. Cafe, jun. The sketch of this fine old ruin long since burnt down. The roof of the tower 
justification whatever for the claim made by | has the merit of appearing to have been worked might wisely be raised, on account of the de- 
the directors of the London, Chatham, and Dover | ont on the spot. The colouring is dull; but this pressing effect which the angle chimneys wil! 
Railway Company against the estate of Messrs. may be intentional, to keep the drawing more in | exercise over it. 





ON LL EIR ELIS SENTINEL AES 


Peto, Betts, & Crampton. We do not see how 
the directors of 1868 can repudiate the regu- 
larly recorded official acts of the directors of 
1864. The case of the shareholders as indi- 
viduals, on the other hand, appears to us to be 
clear and simple. It is liable to the remark 
that “it is ill taking the breeks off a High- 
Jander ;” and probably the sooner the attention 
of the snfferers is turned to some mode of re- 
placing their loss by industry not connected with 

Venploitation de Uhomme par Vhomme,” the 
better for them. Still it is extremely de- 
sirable that the whole case should be brought 
rad into full daylight. Nor does it seem 


> pro as shall mark 
with judicial reprobation all the parties to 
this great fraud. If they have pothing to pay, 
it does not follow that the injured should freely 





forgive them all. Especially does it seem appro- 


harmony with the shattered fortunes of the place. 


Mr. Waterhouse’s design for the Manchester 


No. 842, “ Mausoleum (of Sicilian marble and | Town-hall has been so recently described and 
granite) erected from the designs and under | illustrated in these pages that we may pass over 
the direction of J. Gibson.” The upper is the | No. 865. 


best portion of this design, but it is too de- 


No. 869, “ Mansion at Possingworth, Sussex,’ 


pressed to produce a pleasing outline in execu-| by M. D. Wyatt, is a very varied and effective 
tion 


group im the Tudor style. The material need 


No. 843, “ Design for a Mansion, proposed to | throughout is cut stone. The conservatory is 
be erected at Eucombe, Dorsetshire, for the | handsome. Mr. Wyatt also exhibits his India 
Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon,” by David Brandon. | Office Court. 


The style adopted is Late Tudor, and it is 


No. 870, “ Interior, looking east, of the Crimean 


al ther a example of what such a | Memorial Church, Pera, Constantinop ,” just 
noes re pode ager en honse is shown to be | completed from the designs of G. E. Street, 
charmingly situated at the foot of some well-|A-R.A. This view is quietly coloured, and for 
wooded hills, having ornamental water in front | the most part well drawn. The chancel is groined, 
of it. clustered columns marking the separation of the 

No. 845, “Chartres Cathedral ;”’ E. George. | sanctuary from the choir. A rose window of 
The sketching is clever and spirited, and the | pleasing design is placed over the altar. The 
giow and tone of the colouring highly satis-|clearstory to the nave is finely composed. 





factory. 


No. 873, “ Design for a National Gallery upon 


Worries 
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the present site,” being an adaptation of a design 
submitted for the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy in the year 1849, H. 8. Legg. A 
rather pleasing Classic composition. The central 
dome is too low to be equal to its position, and 
the circular features flanking the main fagade 
are not sufficiently imposing. 

No. 875, “ House, Coombe Lammas, Esher,” 
F. Wallen. An original group. The finish of 
the bay window is suggestive, and would be 
improved by its roof being carried up in a 
pyramidal form above the gables of the dormer 
windows 


No. 876, “ Alleyn’s College, Dulwich,” by C. 
Barry, we propose to illustrate shortly in our 


architect, is also good on the whole. The 
transition, however, from the square balcony 
over the clocks to the octagonal lantern which 
finishes the composition is by no means happy, 
for the space between the angle pinnacles and 
the side of the octagon is excessive. There is 
also a want of buttresses at the base of the 
tower. 

No. 105, “Town Hall, Luton;” T.T. Smith. An 
imposing design, well-considered in outline and 


The beauty and delicacy of the drawings and 
richness of the coloured decorations render 
them very good examples of the style in favour 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In the whole of 
this series, and, indeed, in all the French draw- 
ings exhibited, the sectional portions are left 
white, instead of being heavily coloured in a 
manner similar to the walls of a plan, according 
to our usual custom. 

Ten frames, con nearly twenty draw- 





detail. The colouring and finish of the drawing 
are worthy of careful examination. Nos. 106 and | 
107. “St. Swithin’s Church, Lincoln ;” Messrs. | 
Spiers and Drury. The tower and spire are) 
decidedly fine, but the canopies resting on the 
broaches of the spire should be re-considered. | 





ings, illustrate a design by M. Charles Lamitre 
for the interior decoration of a church, founded 
upon the Apocalypse of St.John. To this series 
a gold medal was awarded by the Commissioners 
of the late Paris Exhibition. 

No. 192, “Perspective View of the Chevet 


‘and of the Triomphal Arch in this Church.” 


pages. 
Nos. 884 and 885 are coloured sketches, by | The shafts to these canopies, being shown ver- 
E. George: one of “ Lausanne Cathedral,” and | tical in the drawing, have, from their proximity 


the other showing the “Churches of Notre/ to the raking lines of the spire, the unpleasant | 


Dame and 8. Pierre, Caen.” The sun of Acade- | appearance of tumbling forward. To avoid this 
mical favour evidently shines upon this artist,| damaging effect, the shafts should, in reality, 
judging from the number of his works exhi- | incline slightly towards the spire. The treat- 
bited. | ment of the groining to the square-ended chancel 
No. 887, “ New Mansions, Bayswater-road,” | is peculiar. 
now in course of erection, by R. W. Edis. The Nos. 115 and 116, Two frames containing ten 
extremities of these groups are well accentuated sketches, principally from France and Germany, 
by bold pavilion roofs, and the most is made of by Mr. T. H. Watson, who gained the Soane 
the broad stack of chimneys on the outer wall. Medallion or Travelling Studentship of the 
The bow-windows and balconies are calculated | Institute. The drawings are very valuable, from 
to look well in execution. |the number of measured details amongst them, 
No. 889, ‘ Premiated Design for the Bristol and the crisp and decided manuer in which they 
Assize Courts,” E. W. Godwin & Crisp. This is | are executed. Nos. 120 and 121 contain twenty 
a handsome and manly composition. The lower | sketches from Italy and Venice, by George 
story is quiet and massive, all the architectural , Patrick, and form a useful collection. 
enrichment being reserved for the principal; No.152. “Sketchof the Rath-haus at Cologne,” 
story. Over the windows on the main floor are | by H. W. Brewer. An oil-painting, showing in the 
crocketed hood gables, springing from corbels foreground the grand portal of two stages, with 
supporting statues under canopies. Above is a ogee-shaped roof, and behind it the tower of the 
rich cornice abutting against small circular angle | same building. The colouring is rich and varied, 
turrets. The dormer windows are remindful of | yet natural, and the detail and perspective of 
those of the Hétel de Cluny. The clock-tower the different parts are carefully preserved. The 
is original and pleasing in design. | grand portal is the only portion in high light,— 
No. 891, “ Holy Trinity Church, Shaw, near an arrangement that assists greatly in the suc- 
Oldham,” by R. W. Drew, is a most clumsy | cessful composition of the picture. No. 153 is the 
affair altogether, and it should never have been already known design for the Royal Exchange, 
submitted by the author, much less hung by the | by the late C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 
committee, | No. 176 is the plan of the Pompeian house of 
No. 896, “The Reredos now in progress for, H.I.H. Prince Napoleon, Avenue Montaigne, 
Chichester Cathedral,” Slater & Carpenter, is Paris, by M. Normand. Five other drawings, 
noticeable for the amount and size of the sculp- | with the addition of some photographs from 
ture introduced. |the building itself, illustrate this design, to 
| which the Gold Medal of the Paris Exhibition, 
1867, was awarded. On plan the porte-cochtre 
is approached from the road by a carriage-way, 
enclosing a parterre, containing an ornamental 








|In the centre of the vault over the choir, 
which has a bluish-green ground, and re- 
presents the Sea of Glass, is the Lamb with 
|seven horns, resting on the book with the 
|seven seals, and pressing down the lid of the 
_phial of the wrath of God, accompanied by the 
four beasts symbolical of the Evangelists. On 
the diagonal groining ribs, which spring from 
arched pendentives containing the four Greater 
Prophets, are angels holding captive the four 
| winds of heaven, viz., Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and 
Zephyrus. On the arches above the cornice, 
' enclosing the dome-lights, are placed the twenty- 
|four elders, and on the spandrels below, the 
jaltar of God, and the horses with their riders 
|that went forth of Jerusalem to execute the 
judgments contained in the great book. On 
the piers are placed the twelve Apostles. 

No. 194 contains a Perspective View of the 
Porch. The doors are divided by two piers, having 
carved on their front face the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the pillars of the Church. Above, 
in the tympanum of the arch, are the symbols 
of the Evangelists corroborating the traths of 
the Gospel. On the domed roof of this porch is 
a mounted angel, clothed with the dalmatic, 
raising the triumphant labarum. Below, over 
the angle piers, are colossal heads of the four 
divinities that Christianity has conquered, viz., 
Jupiter as Europe, Buddha as Asia, Isis as 
Africa, and Huitzilopuchtli as America. All the 
figures are wrought in yellow bronze, and the 
artistic treatment and power of conception dis- 
played upon them are very great. 

No. 198, “ Section of Nave, Choir, Sanctuary, 
and Apse.” Each bay of the nave is occupied by 
two semicircular arches springing from a square 
cap of Byzantine design, the style adopted in 





TEE AROEIERUTUR AS: EEMEEE, water-basin, having a bronze group on a marble 


CONDUIT-STREET.* pedestal in the centre. On the right and left of | 
No. 52. “New Roman Catholic Church, now | this parterre are gates for ingress and egress, | 


this building. Above this a triforium occurs 
having four openings in each bay, divided by 
piers with semi-detached columns ; on these rest 


erecting in Kensington,” by George Goldie. This 
coloured drawing represents an imposing in- 
terior, one calculated to look better in execution 
than in the view given. The columns to the 
nave arches are pleasing, but the soffits of the 
arches themselves are bare and flat, being of the 
full thickness of the wall, and relieved by 
nothing more than a plain angle bead. The 
roof is somewhat low in effect; it is trefoil in| 
shape, having the purlins forming the angles of 
the cusp supported by shafts resting on carved 
tie-beams. The chancel is groined with the ribs 


and beyond them porters’ lodges. This porch moulded corbels supporting square lintels. The 
gives access to an outer vestibule, which is but space between the triforium and main cornice is 
partially separated from an inner one by a flight occupied by frescoes representing the invasion of 
of three steps, having a low balustrade on either the Barbarians and the Empire of Byzantium, 
side. The staircase leading to the upper story | the Merovingians and Carlovingians, the houses 
will be found to the right of this vestibule. In of Valois and the Bourbon and Napoleon 
addition to this entrance-hall, two small recep- dynasties. The clearstory windows, one in 
tion-rooms, an office with private side-entrance |each bay, have semicircular heads, and are 
for business purposes, and a room for archives, | coved into the arched ceiling. This ceiling has 
occupy the main front on the ground-floor. In| a bluish-grey ground, and angels with red wings 
the centre of the building is an atrium or and gold and green vestments worked upon it. 
hypethral court. The shed-roofs are supported | The triforiam is continued round the apse, but 





springing from angle-rbafts. The eye painfully 


by four colamns at the corners of the central 


feels the want of a ridge-rib. No. 53, “New | water-basin, which is lined with ornamental 
Cemetery Chapels, Diss, Norfolk,” J. W. Mus- | tiles, to correspond with the surrounding pave- 
kett, is interesting solely from being an archi-| ments. The portion over this basin is open to. 
tectural perspective view treated in oil-colours.| the sky. The upper part of the roofs to this 


The trees and sky are, however, the most | 
pleasing part of the picture. No. 60, “New 
Church at Great Yarmouth ;’ J. T. Bottle. The 
treatment of the upper part of the tower is 
suggestive. The spire, however, requires further | 
consideration. No.67, “Sketch of Sideboard,” by | 
B.J. Talbert. Substantial and quaint in design, 
delicately drawn and coloured. No. 75, “Pen- 
and-ink sketch of a Drawing-room,” by the same 
architect, showing a complete set of furniture 
as well as general decorations, carefully worked 
out. 

Nos. 80 and 82. “ Design for the Bristol Assize 
Courts,” to which Mr. A. Waterhouse awarded the 
premiums, are bold and manly in feeling. No. 91, 
“ Design for a Clock-tower, Leicester,” J. Johnson, 
is in the Neo-Grec style. The outline is pleasing, 
but the portion above the clock is quite capable 
of improvement. The ive of the circular 
finish, as well as of the clock-dials, is faulty. 
Red and yellow courses al ing are shown in 
the main portion of the tower. No. 97, A Gothic 
version, in a free treatment of the Early French 
style, of the same subject, and by the same 








- © Bee p. 310, ante. 


atrium is formed into a terrace, having doors 
leading on to it from the chamber floor. To 
the left, again, is the library, and on the right 
the dining-room, and below are the kitchen 
offices and heating-room. Beyond the atrium 
lies the state-room, which leads into the salon 
vitré, an apsidal-ended room, supplied with a 
dais, and used for concerts. A bedroom and 
dressing-room, with small staircase leading to 
the upper floor, are placed on each side of the | 
state-room, and on the left of the music-hall | 
will be found the workshop, pinnacothéque, swim- 
ming-bath, and hot-room. On the opposite side _ 
is the boudoir, and between them lies the flower. | 
garden. The coach-houses and stables, giving 
accommodation for more than forty horses, 
occupy the remainder of the site to the right of 
the residence. These buildings can be entered 
either from the Avenue Montaigne or the Rue 
Jean Goujon. Illustrations of this building 
will be found in a previous volume of the 
Builder. 

Nos. 174, 177, 179, and 180 are sections of 
different portions of the same building, drawn 
toa large scale, and showing the coloured deco- 
rations on the walls of the different apartments. 





the openings differ from those in the nave, from 
their heads being semicircular. The domed 


ceiling has a gold ground, with white figures 


outlined in red representing the Word of God 
seated upon a horse standing on the vanquished 
dragon, and accompanied by the noble army of 
martyrs. Around the apse and behind the altar 
are nineteen seats for the choir, somewhat similar 
in arrangement to the ancient church at Torcello, 
near Venice. Stalls are placed on the north and 
south sides of the sanctuary. These are amongst 
the most complete and carefully worked-out set 
of decorative drawings that we have ever seen. 
The architecture of the church is very tame, and 
some portions of the colouring might be objected 
to, but as a finished work the whole is very 
praiseworthy. 

No. 201, “ Design for Museum and Library at 
Grenoble, France” (gold medal, Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 1867), by M. Charles Questel. The 
interior view of library exhibits three tiers of 
light wooden galleries, with ornamental railings, 
supported by metal brackets and bronze bands 
encircling coupled colamna, from the 
wall by the width of the gallery. From the 
entablature over these columns spring flat 
segmental arches, bearing shallow domes glazed 
in the centre. The effect of these low arches is 
very depressing. As a drawing this approaches 
nearer to the English style than any of the other 
French designs exhibited. 
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No. 205, “Design for a School of Architec- 
ture,” sent in competition to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, of which the author, Mons. Adolphe 
Coquet, was the senior pupil of the first de- 
partment. Some parts are very chaste, and the 
tinting and general finish are most laborious. Al- 
though colour has been washed over the pencil 
lines, their strength appears to have been little 
affected by the process. 

No. 239, “Study of a Design for the Manchester 
Town Hall,” by T. Roger Smith. An effective 
group. The body of the tower, although we like 
to see some plain, honest masonry in a building, 
is too bare and unbroken, and the angle of 
main building in the centre of Princess-street 
wants finish. 

No. 242, a drawing by Mr. B. J. Talbert for 
the same competition is a good specimen of pen- 
and-ink drawing. The treatment of the light 
and dark portions is very varied and artistic. 

Nos. 249, 250, and 251 show a design for the 
same subject by Thomas Allom. The drawings 
are effective and sparkling. It is worth while 
to compare these drawings with those in the 
adjoining room by French architects. We can 
conceive no contrast. 

No. 267, “ Design for Clock-tower, Leicester ;” 
Medland & Edmeston. Decidedly on the 
whole, and showing considerable knowledge of 
Gothic detail. The perspective drawing is done 
in bold firm lines, but looks hurried. We scarcely 
like the treatment of the angle canopies over 
the statues. 

No. 271, “ Design for a Town Hall,” by H. L. 





CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening last the opening of the 
annual Exhibition of this Society was inaugurated 
by a soirée held in the rooms, in Conduit-street. 
In an opening address, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
as President of the Society, said he thought the 
Exhibition of this year was the best that the 
energies of the Society had ever succeeded in 
collecting. He would not attempt to give any 
opinion of the drawings separately, as that was 
the pleasing duty that every one present had to 
perform for himself; nor would he enter into a 
detailed history of the of the move- 
ment: he would address himself to other topics. 
He considered that the conduct of the Royal 
Academy towards architecture had compelled 
architects in self-defence to commence an exhi- 
bition of their works under their own control. 
He called the attention of the meeting to the 
presence, upon some of the screens, of Sir 
Charles Barry’s designs for the Houses of 
Parliament. These drawings, he considered, 
marked the most important epoch in the 
history of modern architecture. Before that 
time architecture was understood and en- 


joyed only by the favoured few, whereas now | 


she was the welcomed guest of every educated 
gentleman, from the country parson to the 


highest in the land. The President next touched | 
upon the subject of competition, which he 
viewed as a useful system if judiciously and 





honourably employed. He regretted to say, 


Florence ; obtained the second prize in the Soane | however, that the people who composed building 
Medallion competition. It is got up in the committees were seldom conversant with the sub- 
French style, and we believe was executed in one | ject upon which they were expected to adjudicate 
of the ateliers of Paris. The central tower is impartially and successfully. He praised highly 
aay = but the roofs over the angle pavilions the system adopted in the late Manchester 
are @ joke. 


Orphan Asylum ;” T.H.Watson. The dining-hall number of drawings capable of embodying their 
isa manly and successful composition. No. 288, ideas. The drawings by the French architects 
“ Design for Stratford Town Hall;” J. Johnson. | were afterwards commented upon. Mr. Hope 


j 


The drawing is very French instyle. The central hailed with pleasure the increased use of mural | 


: : | Town Hall competition, where architects were | 
No. 278, “‘ Premiated Design for the London asked, in the first instance, for the smallest | 


block is novel and good. 

No. 291, “ Brooks’s Bank and Offices in course | 
of erection at Manchester ;” G. Truefitt. We may 
have another opportunity to speak of this. 

Having so lately reviewed the designs of 
Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth, Lee, Salo- 
mons, Worthington, & Waterhouse, which will be 
found in this Exhibition, we may proceed 
without farther comment to examine the remain- 
ing drawings. 

No. 383, Design sent incompetition fora Church 
at Yarmouth, by Mesers. Giles & Robinson. 
Coloured principally in sepia, and drawn in a 
clear and spirited manner. The chancel arches 
or screen are peculiarly treated. A lofty central 
arch of wide span has, on either side, smaller 
arches with pierced quatrefoils in circles over 
them. Over these passes an enriched 
with weathered coping. From this parapet 
rises a roof-principal with massive curved braces, 
forming a horse-shoe arch. The roofs over the 
nave and chancel are of the same altitude, and 
the principal before alluded to is of the same 
scantling as the others, thus showing that the 
arches below have no adequate duty to perform— 
at least, more than what walls, posts, and corbels 
would have been equal to. The triplet windows 
in the east gable are very successful, and the 
tower and spire refined and graceful. 

Both sides of two screens are devoted to Sir 
Charles Barry’s drawings for Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and are most interesting as designs, and 
as showing the amount of study that each 
portion of that important building received at 
his hands. 

Numerous sketches, prepared by members of 
the Architectural Association, session 1866-67, 
are exhibited. Conspicuous amongst the contri- 
butors to this collection are Messrs. Vialls, Evill, 
Lonsdale, Jones, and Spiers. Some of the con- 
ceptions are very vigorous and original. 

‘Ky of some very capital sculpture by 
Mr. J. Forsyth will be found on one of the 
screens. 

No. 401 is a photograph of a clever design 
for the head of a an designed by Mr. W. 
Burges, in the style of the thirteenth century. 
Photographs of domestic furniture are exhibited 
by the same architect. 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon this 
very interesting 
out expressing a hope that we have succeeded 
in inducing many of our readers to determine 
on visiting the Exhibition and examining the 
drawings for themselves. The rooms of the 


decorations in our churches, which he considered 
should be composed of votive offerings from al! 
the arts. 

After a lengthened speech, the President 
resumed his chair. No one responding to his 
invitation to address the meeting, the formal 
proceedings terminated. 








JOTTINGS FROM PARIS. 


THERE seems at present to be somewhat of a 
lull in the huge building operations which have so 
transformed modern Paris. There is, however, 
plenty of activity, according to English notions, 
but so many large works have been completed 
that Baron Haussmann must sigh for fresh 
worlds to conquer. Could we not tempt him to 
the banks of the Thames? He might take up, as 
preliminary trifies, to keep his hand in, the 





ing occurs to us for those who are respon- 
sible for laying out our streets at home. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than the 
wide crossings used here, especially when ap- 
proached by i at an oblique angle, as in 
the case of the Place Vendéme. If wide cross- 
ings be required, they should be subdivided 
into narrower spaces by refuges for foot-pas- 
sengers. They should not be wide enough to 
tempt coachmen to cross them at an oblique 
angle to cut off a corner. It is impossible to be 
fally on guard against carriages approaching 
from all quarters at once. For similar reasons, 
the mode in which the corners of the foot-pave- 
ments are cut off at the corners of streets is not 
to be recommended. 

Many persons who admire the cheerful cleanli- 
ness of the fronts of Paris houses are not aware 
that this is not more due to the purity of the 
air than to enforcement by law of the periodical 
cleansing of every house. We saw a large build- 
ing on the boulevards being cleaned by steam. 
A steam-boiler on wheels is placed in the road 
in front of the house, and fiexible steam-pipes 
convey the steam to platforms suspended at 
various heights. Each pipe ends with a nozzle 
and steam-cock, and a workman holding the 
latter directs the steam against the stonework. 
| Another workman, with a scraper or hard brush, 
| rubs off the dirt as fast as the steam is applied. 
The latter issues with considerable velocity, and 
the work appears to be very rapidly and effec- 
tually done. The workmen wear waterproof 
clothing, similar in appearance to the dress of 
our divers. We mentioned the application of 
| the process to St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, not 
long ago. 

The builders appear to be still kept at bay on 
the confines of the Luxembourg gardens, and it 
would seem to be inexcusable to destroy this 
charming place of recreation for the children 
and others of that part of Paris who now enjoy 
it daily. It is very pleasant to see the rising 
generation playing about by the side of foun- 
| tains and flower-beds, and sailing their toy-boats 
‘in the ornamental basins. By the way, when 
‘will English nursemaids emulate the simplicity 
|of costume of the French bonnes, with their 
‘high white caps? The open squares in many 

parts of Paris suggest some thoughts of com- 
| parison not wholly to our advantage. In London 
| the “squares” are private, reserved for the few, 
| forbidden to the many; in Paris they are open 
‘to all, and charmingly kept up at the public ex- 
pense. A single guardian preserves order, and 
there are plenty of chairs for the use of weary 
pedestrians. How is it that you may walk from 
‘one end of London to the other without the 
| possibility of a rest, except by entering a house ? 
} 








| ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS. 
THE usual meeting of members was held at 


Thames Embankment, the Metropolitan District | the House, Conduit-street, on Friday evening 
Railway, the new National Gallery, and the new (the 24th ult.). There was a good attendance. 
Law Courts. The new Opera House approaches | The topic of discussion for the evening was 


ing and instructive collection with- | im 





Society will be open daily till the 13th of July. 


but slowly its completion, but, as the exterior is 
now to view, a judgment can be formed 
of its ultimate effect. This can scarcely be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The use of coloured mate- 
rials and gilding, though profuse enough in parts, 
is nevertheless so partially applied that unity of 
general effect appears to be sacrificed to an 
exuberance of ornaments and decoration, pro- 
ducing an effect which may almost be termed 
meretricious. A new street is about to be formed 
in front of the Opera House, leading directly from 
it to the Tuileries, and crossing mare. age the top 
of the Rue de la Paix, many houses in which will 
be destroyed. These are now being cleared out, 
preparatory to their demolition. When the new 
street leading directly to the Opera House has 
been made the want of an adequate central 
feature in the design of the latter will, we think, 
be apparent. It is true that there is to be a very 
depressed domical roof over the auditorium, but 
this will only be visible at a distance, and will 
not be prominent enough to much im- 
portance. It seems to us that the architect 
would do well to re-consider this portion of his 
design. It would be very easy so to develope the 
feature referred to as to confer on it the requisite 
i , and the space gained by raising the 
roof would be useful for many purposes in con- 
nexion with such an establishment as the 
Académie de Musique. The building is grandly 
placed, with ample th all round 
it. As regards the latter, a word of warn- 


“ Hospitals,” on which a paper was read by Mr. 
T. RB. Smith. 

Mr. Hayward, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Smith, observed that one thing in the paper 
which struck him particularly was the general 
adoption in modern hospitals of the plan of 
having the beds placed between the windows,— 
the only notable exception to this rule, in these 
modern hospitals, being in the case of St. 
Thomas's Hospital. It struck him as being at 
once remarkable and satisfactory that doctors 
should have arrived at so general an agreement 
upon this question. In some of the old hospitals 
with which he was acquainted the arrangement 
was different. Referring to cottage-hospitals, 
and their advantages with respect to cheerful- 
ness and comfort, and pointing to the excessive 
death-rate in our large London hospitals, he said 
it became a question whether the professional 
spirit was not carrying us too far with regard to 
these large institutions. Jt occurred to him that 
some of these large institutions might, some 
years hence, come to be ed as being far 
too elaborate to be worked satisfactorily,—far 
too large, not only for the neighbourhoods in 
which they are situated, but for their practical 
and perfect working in a pecuniary point of 
view. These were institutions generally founded 
upon & certain amount of endowment, as well as 
dependent u voluntary assistance to carry 
them on ; and if the public should come to be of 
opinion that they were too large, and that they 
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were made rather in consideration of the profes-!so many distinct hospitals, with the view of) 


sion than for the cure of the bodily illness of the 
patients, he was afraid they might find them- 
selves in difficulties. Mr. Hayward next alluded 
to a sanitarium which he had built for Harrow 
School, and a view of which had been sent to 
the Academy Exhibition. It was a pecoliar | 
institution, adapted to the requirements of the | 
school. It was not usual for a school of 500 to | 
regnire anything like a hospital; but there were | 
occasions when great sickness occurred, and it | 


was important then that there should be a hospi- | 


tal of some kind for the patients. In case of | 
infectious disease, or where a patient was 
seriously ill and required to be kept qniet, it 


was necessery that there should be beds in sepa- | 


rate rooms; but otherwise it was thonght best 
to have the beds together for the sake of cheer- 


fulness, which was a matter of the highest con- | 


sideration, both as to the internal arrangements 
and as to the, ite. Altogether, he thought the 
plan to which he referred would be found simple 
and to work well; and it appeared to have met 
with the approval of the Lancet. 

Mr. Blashill remarked that a hospital was 


only a particular and very special form of house. | 


A house, ordinarily speaking, was intended for 
people under all circumstances of life, a hospital 


pitals in the olden times; it was only as the 
science of medicine advanced that it was thought 
better to have a large number of sick-rooms 
together. The leading idea which seemed to 
have influenced the whole of modern improve- 
ment in hospitals was greater ventilation and 
cleanliness. It seemed rather remarkable that, | 
after all the ideas which had been put forth in | 
old writings on the subject of cleanliness, it was | 
only just in modern times we were beginning to | 
act exclasively upon them. He had often heard | 
people talking of our modern ideas of cleanli- | 
ness; but they were by no means modern ideas ; 
for in old writings, including the Scriptures, 
they were to be found in a remarkable degree. 
People were apt to sneer at these modern im- 
provements, but it was not too late to open one’s 
eyes to their importance, and help them forward. 
Mr. Blashill went on to say, with reference to 
Mr. Hayward’s remarks as to hospital windows, 
that he should like to ask Mr. Smith as to the 
effect on patients of the large amount of win- 
dow surface and the whitewashing upon the 
walls. Again, one of the most essential 
requisites with people when ill was quiet. Not 
only man, but all animals required quiet par- 
ticularly, and not too much light, to induce 
sleep. It seemed to him that modern practice 
possibly went too far in increasing the ventila- 


was necessary. 

Mr. Mundy said that, with regard to the effect 
of windows on each side of the beds, the light 
could be, and was, regulated as might be thought 
necessary by means of curtains, hung so as to 
keep the light away from the heads of the 
patients. 

Mr. Ridge referred to the Lariboisiere, and ob- 
served that, although it had been generally taken 
as a model for construction, it had been found 
practically to be not a model in working ; for he 
had read that the deaths there were equally 
numerovs in proportion with the deaths which 
occurred in the old Medizval buildings used as 
hospitals in Paris. It was bountifully supplied 
with windows, but it appeared they were never 
open, the French doctors thinking it best to de- 
pend upon artificial ventilation, which they bad 
ingeniously introduced, and which no doubt was 
all very good in theory, but which, it appeared, 
was attended with the unfortunate result that 
people did not live very well under it. With re- 
gard to ventilation, Mr. Ridge went on to argue 
that if, from their arrangement, the air around 
one bed was not infected by the air from the bed 
next to it—which seemed to be admitted—it was 
impossible that the infection could be such as to 
injure a bed in the next story, and that therefore 
~7 8 might go on building any number of stories 
if they had air enongh foreach space. Medisval 
hospitals, which were better than those of a later 
period, and came nearer to those of modern 
times, were extremely high, and well ventilated 
in the roof. With reference to Mr. Hayward’s 
objection to large or elaborately constructed 
hospitals, he (Mr. Ridge) thought if they conld 
afford to build snch large structures they could 
also maintain them. At the same time, they 
ought honestly to keep in view,.as was done at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, that they were building 





treating the sick for their good, and not with a 
view to architectural effect. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Matthews and 
others, 

Mr. Smith replied to some of the observa- 
tions. Mr. Hayward had referred to the ten- 
dency to build large institutions, and questioned 
whether they were not getting too elaborate. 
Perhaps there was a danger of that, but at any 
rate it was the temper of the present day, and 
to some extent it was no use going against the 
tide. Small hospitals might be as usefal as 


complex ones, but the appliances hitherto brought 
_to bear in these large institutions had generally 


been found conducive to some end. As to 
the amount of light in a hospital, he believed 


‘that on the whole a large amount of light was 


rather beneficial than otherwise; and, as had 
been shown, it could be modified by means of 
the curtains, when the patients required shading. 
On the whole, medical men considered that the 
balance of advantage was considerably in favour 


\of having the wards well lighted and cheerful. 


With regard to the whitewashing of the walls, 
it would of course be more advantageons i: the 
walls could be covered, as was proposed to be 


|done in some of our London hospitals, with 
only for people under circumstances special and | 
disagreeable. There were none of these hos- | 
'tilation in connexion with the Lariboisiere, | 
where it had been resorted to, he believed, | 
‘almost exclusively. What he advocated was a) 


pictures. He believed there was a good deal of 
truth in what had been said as to artificial ven- 


judicions mixture of artificial with maturai ven- 


tilation, according as circumstances might re- 
| quire it; but artificial ventilation, for introducing 


fresh and throwing off vitiated air, was indis- 
pensable. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AccorpiNc to the report of the council, which 
was read at the annual meeting, held May 4th, 


‘the Institute now consists of 623 members—viz., 


262 fellows, 14 honorary fellows, 10 honorary 
members, 78 honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers, 236 associates, 11 contributing visitors, 
10 students, and 2 temporary atudents. 

The report referred to the re-election of Mr. 
W. Tite, M.P., as president, after an interval of 
four years since he held the same office :-— 

“The council regret that his state of health has deprived 
them and the Institute generally of the benefit which on 
former occasions was frequently derived from his personal 
presence and supervision, and which, no doubt, all the 
other members had anticipated from the able and zealous 
co-operation be bas hitherto afforded in all matters con- 
cernivg the interests of the profession. They have, how- 


tion and the light, and that there was not | °v¢": thankfully to acknowledge that, notwithstanding 
: | 


afforded, perhaps, that amount of quiet which | 


his absence, they have received most gratifying and prac- 
tical evidences of his will and thoughtfu! liberality. 
The contents of the library of the Institute are now being 
enriched by means of a munificent donation of 5901., con- 
tributed by the president for that purpose, and for which 
a special vote of thanks was d to him by a general 
meeting of the members.” 

“There can be little doubt that the collection of archi- 
tectural works of the Institute promises to surpass 
any of the kind which exists, and will form a li 
of reference for the members of the highest value and 
utility, thus affording a privilege of which it is to be hoped 
they will avail themselves.” 


The board of examiners of candidates for certifi- 
cates of competency to act’as district surveyors 
have, since the last annual report was issued, held 
three meetings, at which sixteen candidates 
have been examined, ten of whom, having been 
recommended to the council by the board, have 
received certificates of competency. 


“The council regret that their efforts to establish 
voluntary architectural examinations meet with scarcely 
any response from the young bers and students of 
the profession, only one candidate having come forward 
for the ensuing examination. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the revising examiners, it is intended 
to hold the examination notwithstanding, and the council 
feel that thanks sre justly due tothose memiters who have 
kindly promised their services as examiners and mode- 
rators, but deplore the fact that so much zeal and ener 
should be expended for so inadequate a result. It is 
evident that uniess a more hearty appreciation of the 
edvautages thus offered be evinced, 1t will be impossible 
to continue the machinery that has been established for 
the purpose by the Institute with so much care. It may 
be, therefore, worth reconsideration whether the granting 
of some certificate would be desirable, in order to attract 
& greater number of applicants,” 














Destruction or Greystoke Casrie. — The 
seat of Mr. Henry Howard, near Ullswater, has 
been destroyed by fire. The main building is 
gutted, spd many valuable paintings of the 








Howard and Norfolk family have been de- 
stroyed. Some valuable art-treasures have 
been saved. 








WORKMEN’S READING-ROOMS AS AN 
AID TO SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 


In a communication on the relative immo. 
rality in town and country by a correspondent 
from Carlisle, the workmen’s reading-rooms of 
that city are set forth as an example for im- 
itation, with the view of promoting sanitary 
education in towns. After quoting Dr. French’s 
disclosures as to overcrowding and its im- 
proprieties in Liverpool, the writer says,— 
“The question naturally divides itself into two 
others,—firstly, how may popular education in 
large towns be most accomplished ? and, 
secondly, of what shall it consist, so as to be 
at once acceptable to the recipients and effec- 
tive for the great object in view—our national 
welfare, based on individual comfort and pro- 
sperity ? . . . Is Carlisle not in a position to 
give practical lessons in this matter to much 
larger towns? May we not with gratification 
resulting from a twenty experience point 
to our Working Men’s Reading Rooms, as by far 
the most satisfactory solution of this vexed 
question which has ever yet been afforded? .. . 
Let Liverpool take the hint we now kindly offer ; 
there is no great difficulty in the way. Let every 
town in the kingdom adopt the plan so admirably 
worked out by the working classes in Carlisle 





The original Mechanics’ Institute founded by 
Dr. Birkbeck at Glasgow some sixty years ago 
remained unimitated for twenty years; and 
having then been copied in Edinburgh, and sub- 
sequently in London, whither Dr. Birkbeck had 
removed, these invaluable societies spread and 
multiplied rapidly in all directions. But experi- 
ence having proved that, however great the 
public benefit is which they have conferred (and 
this is very great indeed), they nevertheless had 
unexpectedly and signally failed to do the good 
intended, the want not supplied being more than 
ever felt ; something was still longed for; and 
that something did, in 1848, turn up in our 
| Border city. Twenty years have confirmed the 
|good opinion formed ; and we shall be glad to 
hear that these invaluable libraries and news- 
rooms for the labouring classes are shortly to be 
sown broadcast over the land.” 

A tractate on working men’s ing-rooms, 
by Dr. R. Elliot, of Carlisle, printed at the 
Victoria Press, Great Coram-street, London, 
treats of the principles of, and the benefits 
derived from, the Workmen’s Reading Rooms 
in Carlisle. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Liverpool.—The Bricklayers’ Union has caused 
a strike at the works of Messrs. Holme & Nicol, 
builders and contractors, the grounds of dispute 
being understood to be the refusal of Messrs. 
Holme & Nicol’s foreman to pay a penalty of 5l. 
towards the expenses of a former strike, and an 
opposition to a new code of rules of which the 
master builders had given notice. The Master 
Builders’ Association have intimated that, unless 
the strike against Messrs. Holme and Nicol be 
immediately withdrawn, steps will be taken to 
protect that firm, and that, after the 4th of May 
the master bricklayers will only employ 
men who are willing to work under the new code 
of rules. It is hoped that the men will yield, and 
that a general strike, which would throw about 
4,000 men out of employment, will be averted. 
In regard to the new rules, the bricklayers con- 
tend that no proper notice was given, and that 
as no mutual discussion of new rules took place, 
the notice was informal. The masters, on the 
other hand, say that when the new rules were 
drawn up the bricklayers were invited to meet 
the Masters’ Association Committee, and refused ; 
that the six months’ notice having expired, the 
Masters’ Association determined that the new 


£Y | code of rules should come into force on the 4th 


of May next. As opposed to this statement, 
Mr. Lackham, on behalf of the bricklayers, 
asserts that after an abortive interview in 
October, the subject lay in abeyance until the 
society received a note from the masters, dated 
the 22nd of January, accompanied by a code of 
rules drawn up for the consideration of the men; 
but the masters gave no notice when their rules 
were to come into effect, and Mr. Lackham em- 
phatically denies that the employers ever sent 
the society a note requesting “a second inter- 
view.” He contends that the only “ definite 
notice” given by the masters to men was 
dated only the 17th April and comes 
into operation on the 4th of May, which is 





“quite opposed to the agreement settled upon 
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in 1861,—that there should be six months’ 
notice given on either side before any alteration 
should take place.” 

The dispute still continues. A meeting of the 
masters’ association has been held, but no settle- 
ment has been come to as to the steps to be taken 
in reference to the new rules. Meetings will be 
held of both the masters’ and operatives’ societies. 
It is understood that the men have expressed a 
wish to send a deputation to meet their em- 
ployers. It is to be hoped that any extreme 
measures will be avoided. 

Stockport.—A large number of artizans ¢m- 
ployed as bricksetters in this borough have struck 
work, because their masters refused to comfeede 


lowed by a soirée or some similar entertainment, 
in which masters and men could unite. 
Chester.—A public meeting of the Operative 
Stonemasons’ Society has been held in the Lec- 
ture Hall, Bridge-street, on the occasion of pre- 
senting 501. to the widow of a deceased member. 
The chairman dwelt strongly upon the import- 
ance of the providential department of their 
society, denied that its @jécts# were in any way 
tyrannical, amé disclaimed om behalf of his 
fellow-workmen any sympathy with such out- 
veges as those which had occurréd at Sheffield. 
Mr. Clarke, of Manchester, and Mr. Baron, of 
Bolton, delegates from the society, pat its objects 
plainly before the meeting. The sem of their 





a demand of 6d. a day extra, making the wages 
6a. instead of 5s. 6d. per day. The consequence 
is that the building trade is stopped, and nearly 
all the large buildings in course of erection have 


been brought to a stand, as far as the brick- own interests. The latter speaker, to show the | 


arguments was, that trade unions were the 
| great lever for raising the social status of work- 
|ing men, and that they were justified, like the 
legal and medical professions, in protesting their 








Otley.—The new Mechanics’ Hall project is 
now no longer a doubtful one. The estimated 
cost, namely, 3,0001., is more than made up by 
the subscriptions. The only difficulty is an 
eligible site. 

Harrogate.—In the locality of Victoria Park 
a block of almshouses, erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper, architects, 
Bradford, has recently been finished. In all 
there are twelve houses, forming three sides of 
a square, having a broad terrace on each side, 
and a sunk ornamental garden in front, reached 
by flights of steps. The buildings are two 
stories in height, constructed externally of stone ; 
they are roofed with green Coniston slate, and 
are surmounted by chimney stacks and a red 
ridge. Thestyle is Gothic. The sitting-rooms, 
14 ft. by 15 ft., have two-light mullioned win- 
dows, and the bed-rooms, 15 ft. by 14 ft., are 
lighted with dormer windows. In the centre of 


setters are concerned. It is rumoured that the | necessity of working men having sonte under-| the main block a tower, fitted with a clock, by 
operative brickmakers intend to protest against standing between one another, instaneed the in-| Mr. Walshaw, of Knaresborough, rises to a 
their employers supplying bricks toauy “shop” equality in the rate of wages and the number of | height of 60 ft. At either end of the buildings 


where a turn-out exists. The master brick- | 


makers are, however, united with the builders. 


report 


working hours in different towns. From the! are gables, with five-light windows in the centre. 
, 1866-67, he quoted |the following figures The buildings are enclosed in iron railings in 


The bricksetters say they are strong enough to to show the position of the society :—Sick allow- | keeping with the style of construction, and they 
| ace, 37,6811. 19s. 8d. ; funerals, 20,3391. 128. 3d.; 
the masters have been driven to look out formen ¢haritable gifts, 5151. 14s. 3d.; to 111 disabled | 
to supply the places of those who have struck ; members, 10,3151. 17s.; to friends of 63 mem-| 


effect their purpose. Under these cireumstances 


and at a meeting of the builders, an intention bers killed, 3,000. 6s. 5d.; orphan children,| 


was expressed of accepting the offer from the 2191. 9s. 9d. whieh, with other payments, made | 
London Free Labour Society, the masters @ total of 112,201. 8s. 11d., the balance over the | 


undertaking to give them fall protection and 
constint employment, at full and remunerating 
wages. Ample preparations were made for 
their reception; aud the master@ have siuce 
begun to import hands connected with the Free 
Labour Society, or at least unconnected with 
the Trades Unions, from other towns. The 
turr-outs have organised a system of picketing, 
either to diesuade the fresh mem from workiug 
for the “obnoxious” masters, or to intercept 
new arrivals, which in two or three instances 
has been successful. The wages offered by tite 
employers are 33s. per week. We understand 
the masters have made arrangements for the 
periodical introduction of fresh hands, if neees- 
sary. 

Derby.—On the first of January last the’ 
labourers employed in the building trade in 
Derby addressed a letter to all their employers | 
in that town, asking for an advance of 2s. per | 
week in their wages, nately, from 18s. to 1L., | 
giving as their reasons for the demand the ad- | 


} 
j 
} 
} 


vauce of rents and the high price of provisions, | 


expenditure being 47,8171. 98. To show the in- 


crease of members, he said in 1852 there were, 
in the trade and sick department 1,271 mem- | 


bers, in the trade department only 4,424 ; while 
in 1867 there were 2,356 in the trade and sick 
class, and 16,272 in the trade—a total of 18,628 
members. The weekly payment, it appeared, 
was 4d., by which I00/. were secured in case of 
fatal injury, and 501. where, as in the ¢ase under 
consideration, the deceased had brokéw a blood- 
vessel, which caused his death eight d@ys aiter 
the casualty. These payments wer@ raised 
by a special levy of 3d. or 1}d., as might be 
required, the grants being independemt of the 
funeral payment. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Appleby.—During the last few years consider- 
able improvements, says the Carlisle Journal, 


| have taken place in the ancient county town of 


especially bread. The masters rejoined that, Westmoreland. In Bridge-street the whcle of 


there was no reason for such an advance, the | the old unsightly thatched buildings, with their 


state of trade generally being very dull, and the | whitewashed exteriors, exteridiig from the 


prospects for the future not at all mising. 
The labourers’ depwiation *. - 


ed their de- | 


| King’s Head Hotel, have, with one exception, 
been removed, and substantial shops and dwel- 


termination to have ll. a week or nothing; and /i"&8 of Hewn stove masonry erected. In 
although considerable correspondence cited jthe Market-place and the upper part of the 
no agreement was arrived at, but an inemnaiiinte | town nearly all the old buildings bel gz to 
strike threatened. Upon this the masters, at a Sir Richard Tufton have been puile@ down 








recent meeting, Mave deci i _| during thé last fifteen years, whilst those of a 
“a ean saeee, the. |more modern and substantial class have under- 
| gone a complete restoration ; amd the olddilapi- 
| dated ten¢ments known as the “ Square;” oppo- 
site the BMigh Crows have, duvivg the pass year, 


mand to the utmost, and a strike is immi 

though trade is very dull. me prcaes: 
_ | olverhampton.—Three branches of the build- 
ing trades herethe carpenters, the brick- 
jayers, and the plasterers—settle all their 
questions of wages by arbitration, under Mr. 
Kupert Kettle’s plan, with that gentleman for 
umpire. A general conference of the building 
trades of the town was lately held in the council 
chamber of the town-hall. The master and 
operative delegates were all present, and, after 


deliberation, a formal resoluti agreed 
as follows tod a sai a 





‘* At a general conference Of the three branches of the 
building trades who huve “ccepied arbiiration as the 
means of settling the rate of wages and the trade rules 
for the town of Wolverhampton, held at the council 
chamber of the Town-ball, on the 30th of April, 1868, it 
Was unanimously resolved, that, upon condition that the 
masters now give wages at the rate of 6d. per hour, with 
the Saturday half-holiday (that is, to cease work at one 
o'clock), then that no alteration whatever be claimed, 
either im the rate of wages or in the rules for the next 
three years—that is, unui May, 1871. That, except as” 
to the rate of wages per hour, and the half-holiday in the 
trades who have not half-holiday already, the rules stand 
the same in all things as those now in force,” 


This resolution was signed by six masters, six 
plasterers, six carpenters, and six 

the suggestion of Mr. Kettle, it was 
ously determined that there should be an annual 
celebration of the successful mamner im which 
masters and men in these three branches ar- 
ranged questions which had hitherto to be 
decided by @ strike or a lock-out,—the day to 
be observed as @ holiday, and the proceedings 


been demolished, and a number of cottages, of | 
‘covered way or cloister surrounds the quad- 


'an ornamental deseription, erected on a com- 
| manding site at Gawth Heads, by Admiral Elliot, 
| who has not only given every facility for the 
improvement of his own y, but has 
granted leases on the most desirable building 
sites to private individuals. The directors of 
the Cumberland Union Banking Company having 
found their place of business inadequate to their 
requirements, resolved to erect more commodious 
premises on the site of the old building long 
known as the George and Dragon inn, in the 
centre of the Market-place, the property of Sir 
Richard Tufton, bart. The building is of a Com- 
posite character, of mixed Italian and Gothic de- 
sigu, built of white freestone from near Barnard 
Castle. The windows and gateway are on the 
case ment plan arched and of Italian order, with 
balcony on second floor, the top of the building 
being ornamented with a cornice and Gothic 
battlement, from designs by Mr. Daniel Birkett, 
architect, Carlisle; and the details, so far, have 
been carried out by Mr. Moffat Little, the con- 


On | tractor for the mason work. The other contrac- 


tors are Mr. Porter, of Penrith, for the plastering, 
plumbing, and glazing; Mr. John Richardson, of 
Penrith, for the carpentering work; and Mr. 
Thos. Dodgson, of Appleby, for the slating, &. 
The workmen employed on the building, to the 
number of thirty, were recently treated to a 
supper, at which the Appleby manager pre- 


sided. 





to begin with a service at the old church, fol- 


have been erected by local tradesmen. The 
total cost will be about 3,000/. The almshouses 
are intended for unfortunate tradespeople, and 
the benefaction is not confined to Harrogate. 
This good work has been effected at the sole 
evst of Mr. George Rogers. The architects have 
designed a residence for Mr. Rogers in the same 
style as the alorshouses, which it is proposed to 
ereeé on a site close to and overlooking the 
almshouses. ‘The other evening Mr. Rogers 
entertained the workpeople and those who 
had been engaged in the construction at a 
sumptieus dinner at the Albion Hotel, Harro- 
gate. Mr. James Cass, plumber, was in the 
chair. 

Great Maplested.—The House of Mercy here 
has been Opened. It is provided for “the 
reception aad protection of fallen women, with a 
view to their reformation and ultimate safe 
establishmenf either in some respectable calling 
in which to eatn a livelihood or otherwise. Such 


‘inmates to be received from any ‘part of the 


kingdom.” ‘The institution owes its origin en- 


| tirely to Miss Elizabeth Barter, who has given 
' the site, erected tite buildings at her own sole 
| cost, and endowed the wardenship with a stipend 


of 2501. per annum. She has conveyed the site 
and buildings for the purpose to trustees. The 
foundress is herself @sister. The maintenance 
of the institution is committed to the Christian 
liberality of the public # large. It is calcnlated 
that i¢ will require a stm of about 7501. per 
annam to maititain the work in completeness and 
efficiency ; of this all but 200% is unprovided for. 
The buildings are from designs of Mr. H. 
Woodyer. The contractor was Mr. W. Z. Rogers, 
of Colte. The material is red brick with stone 
facings and mullions. Though plain, the design 
is varied, and the effect quiet an@ picturesque. 
The plan of the buildings is a quadrangle; on 
one side are kitchen offices, dinitw-hall, and 
class-rooms, and over them dormitories for peni- 


| tents and sisters, On another side is the chapel, 





connected with which is thé infirmary. A 


rangle, giving access to the several rooms, and 
affording communication with all parts of the 
building under cover. Tle whole is calculated 
to accommodate some thirty penitents and the 
sisters. The chief point is the chapel. The 
style is Early English. The east end is lighted 
by a triplet window, the west by a circular win- 
dow ; the side walls by single lancets with foli- 
ated heads ; the roof is of lofty pitch, composed 
of stained fir. The two easternmost side win- 
dows are filled with stained glass. The actual 
fabric is completed, and the lady superior and 
the foundress resident in a part of it, preparing 
the internal arrangements for the reception of 
penitents. The ground around has been laid out 
and planted. 

Finedon (Northamptonshire). — The corner- 
stones of a new temperance-hall and institute 
were laid on Monday last. The building, which 
will be built chiefly of local stone, will be two 
stories high, the ground-floor consisting of 
reading-room, elub-room, hall-keeper’s residence, 
kitchens, &c., and the whole ~ a sh valorem 
being occupi the hail, whi an 

a a The style adopted is Mixed 
Gothic, and the architect is Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
of Meiton Mowbray and Leicester. A contract 
has been entered into with Mr. W. Henson, 
builder, of Finedon, and it is expected the works 
will proceed rapidly. 
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DESIGN FOR MANCHESTER TOWN HALL.——Plan of Principal Floor. 


| ferences to the plan :— 


WE illustrate in our present number the design | 


for Manchester Town-hall submitted by Messrs. 
Speakman & Charles worth, 
first place for architecture was assigned by the 
professional referees.* 
pressed our opinion of its merits, and described 


REFERENCES. 


A. Postian. Floor 
arriage-drive beneath. 
B. Gtaistess for public from portico. 
Staircase from public carriage entrance. 


and to which the | 
We have already ex- 


three capable of being used as a grand staircase. 





Covered carriage entrance, 


* Bee p. 261, ante. Gentlemen’s retiring-room. 





‘its main features. We add the following re- 


aved with glass and tiles, to light 


Cc. 
D, Staircase from mayor's carriage entrance: the 
E. 
F, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yews and cloak room. 


ae 
a | 
‘E 
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Stairs to 


wom 


Dust shaft. 


ar eR 






SN ak EB en = ral 


monet my 
. Stairs from Lloyd-street entrance. 


Staircase from -street entrance. 
8. Stairs to from, Onopen. 

. Lift for coals. 

U. Stairease from detective department. 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR MANCHESTER TOWN HALL.——By Messrs. Speakman & CuaRLESWORTH. 
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THE LIME AND PLATINUM LIGHTS. 


A RENEWED endeavour to make the lime or 
Drummond light available for use instead of gas 
is being made. With that view improvements 
have been suggested. Arrangements are being 
made for supplying Perth barracks with the lime 
light. The jet of hydrogen being lighted, a sepa- 
rate jet of oxygen will be on so as to mix 
with it at the moment of combustion, when the 
flame impinges on the lime, which then emits the 
intense light for which it is noted when white 
hot. Various towns in Scotland are said to be 
adopting the light. Another light of an analo- 
gous description has been suggested by a French- 
man, M. Bourbouze, who uses common air in- 
stead of. oxygen, and common gas instead of 
hydrogen, for the sake ofeconomy. In this case 
the air and gas are admitted into one common 
tube; thence they pass through a sheet of 
metal, perforated with a great many holes, in 
order to be divided into many small jets: these 
are delivered through a gauze of platinum wire, 
when they are lighted. The metal, in being 
heated, soon becomes red, then white, and thus 
diffases a dazzling light. If, as seems to be the 
case, the air and gas on this plan are previously 
mixed in the proportions proper for combustion, 
that is a us element in the proposed 
light, beeanse such a mixture is explosive. We 
would suggest, therefore, that the air should be 
supplied to the gas at the point of combustion. 
eonamaecesae re iw platinum light would be | 
less unsuitable ordinary house illamination 
than the lime or magnesia light. Has lime ever 
been tried with a light from street-gas and eom- 
mon air instead of pure or mere hydrogen and 
oxygen, or gas and oxygen ? 








REPORT OF THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
1867. 


Tue eighth annual report of this Society, by 
the General Secretary, Mr. Applegarth, has been 
issued. We have often spoken of the exemplary 
business-way in which these reports are made 
up, and of the very prosperous state of the 
Society, which is a highly important and in- 
fluential one in the trades movement. The 
branches are upwards of 200 in number, com- 
prising among them fully 8,000 members; and 
the accumulated fands of the union actually in 
hand already exceed 15,0001. In 1860 its mem- 
bers were only 600, and its available balance, 
3201. ‘The depression of trade last year bas had 
its influence on the progress of the Society, but 
still it has been progressing. The income was 
18,2451., and the expenditure, 16,1441.; so that 
even an unprosperons season added upwards of 
2,0001. to its capital. Mr. Applegarth advocates 
“union not only among men against masters, 
but among masters and men together,” and is 
sanguine as to the practicability of arbitration. 








PRIZES FOR ART-WORKMEN. 


THE council of the Society of Arts, having 
first referred the list of prizes to be offered to 
art-workmen to a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Hawes (chairman of council), Mr. Redgrave, 
R.A., Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. 
Le-Neve Foster ( ), have issued an 
entirely fresh programme. It has for its special 
objects—1. To encourage the revival of the 
practice of dormant or rarely-used processes of 
handicraft, by which the field of art-indnstry 
may be extended, and art-workmen thereby be, 
in course of time, more adequately remunerated 
as a class; and, 2. To exercise the artisan in 
the practical application, in accordance with re- 
cognised principles of good taste, of the art- 
processes so to be revived, to objects of ordinary 
use, hitherto for the most part undecorated. 

In considering the apportionment of the money 
prizes to the respective subjects, attention has 
been paid to the probable expense to which any 
art-workman must be pnt in each case who may 
enter upon the competition. 

In the first division, “Specimens of art- 
workmanshipin prescribed processes,” the money 
prizes are in all cases of smaller amount than in 
the second division, “Specimens of the appli- 
cation to ordinary industry of prescribed art- 


The reason for this difference consists in the 


in the one case, involving the workman in little 
expense beyond the risk of the loss of his own 
time, against which he should set the value of 
the improvement he may derive from making 
the effort under any circumstances; while in 
the other they expect to see a finished article of 
a more elaborate nature, fit for immediate use 
by any purchaser. 

Art-workmen are earnestly recommended to 
pay due regard to simplicity and harmony, as 
well as richness and elaboration, in all their pro- 
ductions, since the judges will estimate no less 
highly purity of line and good balance of colour, 
or of plain and enriched surfaces, than they will 
any merits of mechanical execution, 

The taste exercised in the selection of objects 
for ornamentation will be considered in the ad- 
judication of the prizes. 

All the prizes are open to male and female 
competitors on equal terms; and, in addition, 
special prizes, on the same scale as to amounts, 
will be awarded, at the discretion of the judges, | 
among female competitors, although the speci- 
mens exhibited by females may not be as good 
as those exhibited by males, not deemed worthy 
of reward, 

Two or more art-workmen may concur in the 
production of any article sent in for competition ; 
but in that case the names of, and respective 
parts taken by, each must be specified when the | 
article is sent in. | 

We shall hope to hear of a very fall response 
on the part of art-workmen to the offers of the. 
society. | 
FROM SCOTLAND. 


Leith —The new dock works are in a forward | 
state. All within the entrance is completed, | 
except a very small portion occupied by a line of 
rails for conveying building materials to the new | 
harbour or basin in course of construction. The 
excavation is completed, and so are the quay 
walls, even to the placing of the copestones. At 
the entrance to the dock the works are in an 
advanced state. The masons’ work, with the 
exception of the laying of the copestones, is 
finished, and workmen have begun to erect the 
gates. The only portion of the works uncom- 
pleted where any delay is likely to arise is at 
the outer harbour or basin, that will occupy a 
space equal to two superficial acres. There the 
excavation has been completed to within a short 
distance of the East Pier, and the builders of the 
quay walls are close on the excavators; but 
though this is the case, a tedious piece of work 
has to be accomplished by Mr. Scott, the eon- 
tractor. 

















MODEL FARM BUILDINGS AT 
AUDLEM. 


Tue trustees of Lord Newry (the Hon. J. 
Knox and Lord Alfred Hervey) have recently 
invested considerable sums in the purchase of 
landed property in Cheshire and Shropshire, as 
nearly as may be, contiguous to the family 
estates. Among others the fine old half- 
timbered house, “ Mogs Hall,” near Audlem, 


farm, and on this estate the trustees have lately 
completed a range of farm buildings on improved 
principles. 

The buildings comprise three sides of a square, 
with a projecting range on the north side. The 
range of buildings on the east consists of gig- 
house and two-stalled hacks’ stable, with loft 
over ; implement-house and cart-house (including 
loose box), with loft over. On the north are 
drift-house (enclosed with large doors), two 
loose boxes or hospitals, corn bay, barn, and 
straw bay ; also large root-house, with chopping- 
room over, from which radiate, south and west, 
two double cow-houses to the roof, and 
furnished with Musgrave’s patent iron fittings 
as used in the Government model farms; one 
house’ containing forty cows,and the other twenty 
cows and twenty-tvro young stock, with houses 
for calves and yearlings. The ventilation of the 
cow-houses is by “ bonnet” ridge at intervals, 
and louvre boards at the centre of each range, 
the centre one being surmounted by a vane with 
a “fox” indicator. Down the centre of each 
eow-house there runs a“ gangway” for feeding 

in direct communication with the root- 
house, straw bay, and an intended “ Dutch ” hay 
shed. In the angle formed by the two ranges of 


has fallen into their hands, with the surounding | the 


centre, which receives the drainage from the 
cow-house, as also the refuse of the whole of the 
buildings. The paved yard is about 80 ft. square, 
with soft-water tank and pump in the centre, 
into which the rain-water off the building is car- 
ried, with watering trough attached. 

The piggeries constitute a inent feature 
at the area of the “old hall,” and have outlets at 
front and back; the front outlets are divided 
with iron fence, the walls being of stone, with 
troughs of the same material. The yard at the 
back is to be fenced with wooden rails, and is 
intended for the deposit of straw and litter to be 
converted into manure. 

The whole pile of buildings is of red brick, 
made on the site of the new building, with arches 
of blue bricks. The entire cost is abont 2,0001. 
The erections are from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Myatt,of Congle- 
ton ; the builder being Mr. Beckett. 








THE INDIA AND FOREIGN OFFICES. 


Lorp RepEspDALz, in the Commons, the other 
day, moved for a retern of the cost of four statues 
erected against the pilasters at the south-west 
angle of the India Office, and the cost of the 
decorative paintings of the interior of the India 
and Foreign Offices, and asked whether it was 
intended to allow the east front of the new 
offices in ing-street to be completed on a 
line which would render the demolition of the 
front of the present Government offices neces- 
sary, or require it to be so constructed as to 
form a handsome elevation in connexion with 
those buildings. 

In reply, the Earl of Malmesbury said that 
the cost of the statues of which Lord Redesdale 
disapproved was only 8471. The report would 
very soon be laid before Parliament, when the 
whole plan would be announced and ined. 

Lord Redesdale said that the statnes were 
positively unsightly, and were contrary to every 
principle of architecture. He was glad to hear 
that the design for the buildings for the White- 
hall front was to be carried out. 





COMPETITION. 


Ir having been decided to erect new schools 
at Gaddesby, near Leicester, a design by Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, architect, of Melton and Leices- 
ter, has been selected in a limited competition. 
The building, which will be of red brick with 
white stone dressings, will be commenced forth- 
with. 








MIASMATIC EMANATIONS. 


Dr. Jutes LEMAIRe, who, for many years past, 
has been examining the theory of miasmata, fer- 
ments, virus, &c., according to which theory they 
are considered to be albuminoid substances modi- 
fied by oxygen, has arrived at the conclusion that 
this is an erroneous view of the question, and 
that its author, Baron Liebig, confounds, under 
ic name of ferment, agents of an 
essentially different nature; that his doctrine 
contains some contradictions, and is insufficient 
to explain various known facts, as well as certain 
new ones due to Dr. Lemaire. Galignani thus 
describes one of his experiments :— 

‘* In one of the rooms in the barracks of the Forts de 
a St. Denis, and inhabited by voltigeurs of the 

, all young and vigorous men, he tL 
frigoriferous apparatus of his on a teble a m in 
height, all the windows and doors being closed as soon as 
the soldiers were in bed, that is at nine p.m. A similar 
apparatus was placed in the open air at the same altitude, 
for the sake of cugeaien. At four a.m. the water col- 
lected in the open air had the taste of the pure element, 
and presented nothing e i . That collected in 


the room had the smel! of confined air, and the microscope 
ae IR am a 
i oid, and cylindri ies, sions 
in gm breadth varying between two and three 
thousandths of a millimétre. “They were microphytes and 
microzoaria in a state of incipient development. Six 
hours after ion their number was found to have 
i ; there were thousands of them in a single drop 
of liquid. There = various — of the Lo ene 
punctum species merous vibrios were m 
in every direction. There was also @ moned described by 
Ehrenberg, and which Dr. Lemaire thinks might be the 
cause of typhus fever.” 
The importance of ventilation in @ hygienic 
point of view is thus obvious, since these minute 
creatures, which are so easily generated, are, 
with some reason, believed to be the eause of 











cow-houses there is a paved causeway all round, 





fact that the council look for minor specimens 


five yards wide, with sunk manure stead in the | 


many diseases, the origin of which remains 
Gaanaien unexplained. We may here add, that 
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we do not think the importance of certain agents 
which prevent the formation of microscopic life is 
fully appreciated. For example, paste, or moist 
dextrine, will very shortly develop such life, 
but if it be well spiced with oil of cloves it will 
keep for months without doing so, or in any way 
altering or decomposing. If certain diseases 
are caused by animalcules, the power of such 
agencies ought to be tested in these cases. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Sr. Pavut’s Cuvrcn, Little Chester, Derby, has 
been struck by lightning, which completely | 
shattered the minaret, 14 ft. or 15 ft. high. The_ 
stones were thrown in all directions on to the 
roof and into the churchyard and two neighbour- | 
ing fields, some of them being carried to a great 
distance. The roof was damaged in a great 
many places by the falling of the stones. A 
portion of the stonework on the opposite side of 
the tower was torn away, and one of the three | 
small pinnacles injured. Beyond the falling of | 





and how the bells are sounded for calling the 
people to church, that divine service is per- 
formed daily in the Abbey at 10 a.m.and 3 p.m., 
and on Sundays during the summer there is a 
special service in the nave at 7 p.m. 

Half an hour previously to each of these 
services the fourth and fifth bells of the peal 
commence chiming, and are continued until five 
minutes have elapsed, when, if a sermon is to 
be preached, the fine tenor bell is tolled for about 
three minutes. At fifteen minutes before 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m. the small bell in the gable of 
the south transept is tolled, and thie is continued 
until the clock in Poet’s-corner proclaims the 
hour. For the special service in the nave on 
Sunday evening the small bell in the north- 
western tower is tolled during the last fifteen 


| minutes. 


On week days there is also an early service 
at 7°45, for which the small bell in the south 
gable is tolled, commencing at 7°30; and on 
Sundays Holy Communion at 8, for which the 
same bell is sounded at 7°45 a.m. 

This bell is also rung daily at 8:45 and 1:30 
for about three minutes, after which forty strokes 


the stones, the interior of the church has | are given on the tenor bell. 


sustained no great injary. 

While the workmen of Messrs. W. Beattie & | 
Sons were engaged removing the roof of Morning- 
side Church, near Edinburgh, which sustained 
much damage during the gale of January last, 
another accident occurred to the building by a 
heavy gale, whereby a considerable portion of 
the roof was blown down. Happily, none of the 
men were injured. 

By the fall of a gangway at Spittal-street, in 
the same city, three men have been injured 
at a house in course of erection. They were 
engaged in carrying a large stone, weighing some 
8 cwt. or 10 cwt., up a gangway, in preparation 
for the builders commencing work. When they 
were about half-way up, the piles by which the | 
gangway was retained at the bottom suddenly 


I have said that the tenor or great bell is a 


remarkably fine one; and I believe it is never 
tolled for deaths or funerals except for a member 
of the Royal family. It certainly was not used 


at the funeral of the late Lord Palmerston. 
Tuomas WALESBY. 








THE FROG AND LIZARD, ROME. 
Srr,—In the Builder of the 18th ult. re- 


ference is made to the statement of Pliny that 
two Greek architects placed the figures of a frog 
and lizard upon the “bases” of the columns of 


the Portico of Octavia, at Rome, as emblems of 


their names, Sauros and Batrachos. In the 


gave way, the gangway slipped, and the men, | basilica of San Lorenzo is the Ionic capital of a 


six in number, were precipitated to the ground (column, which has a lizard and frog 
| “ volutes,” and which is said by Professor Nibby 
on Good | to have been brought from the above portico. 


from a height of 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
A sad accident occurred at Chicago 
Friday. The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. | 


in the 


When at Rome a few years ago I sketched the 


Mary was filled with people, and the weight of capital, and have it now before me. Of course 
the multitude caused a portion of the floor to the above is only interesting as verifying Pliny’s 
give way, which, raising a great dust, led some statement, the carving and design of the capital 


one to cry, “ Fire!” A terrible panic ensued, and | being very inferior. 


in the rush that was made for the doors four 
women were crushed to death, and twenty or 
more persons were seriously injured, three of 
them having since died. 

A terrible disaster is on Lake | 
Michigan. The steamer Sea Bird caught fire’ 


ALFRED PERRY. 





STORING RAIN-WATER. 
I can bear ample testimony to the convenience 


when abort thirty miles from Chicago, and in Of storing rain-water. I have an underground 
ten minutes was wrapped in flames. There were cistern containing about 1,500 gallons. It was 
about 100 persons on board, all of whom, including made ten or twelve years ago, and it has never 
the officers, perished, except two persons, who | yet been entirely empty. The water it contains, 


were saved by a schooner which was passing. 


| which comes from a slate roof of a school-room 


and dwelling-house, is perfectly clear and fit for 
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THE BELLS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


| any domestic purpose. 


True, after a heavy shower of rain, succeeding 


‘dry weather, it is somewhat discoloured, but 
|that soon passes off. The water not being 
|exposed to the action of light, there is no 


THE north-western tower of the Abbey Church |®Dimal life developed therein, as is the case in 


of St. Peter, Westminster, contains a peal of six tanks or cisterns exposed 


to light and air. This 


bells, and a sainte’ bell. The first and fourth of | i8 the third cistern of the kind I have had made 
the peal were made by Thomas Lester in 1743 ; | for myself in different houses, and though each 
the second was evidently cast in the fifteenth house is supplied with water from the town 
century; the third and fifth respectively in| water-works, I consider the rain-water far the 
1583 and 1598, Gabriel Goodman being then ™ore yaluable of the two; and, what is more, I 


dean. The sixth, or tenor, bears the following have no water-rate to pay for it. 
| certainly the expense in the first instance, also 


the cost of a pump, but the additional comfort 


inscription :— 
*‘Remember John Whitmell, Isabella his wife, and 


There is 


William Rus, who first gave this bell, 1430. New cast in | #fforded far outbalances that. J. B. 


July, 1599, and in April, 1738, Richard Phelps, T. | 
Lester, fecit.”” — me 
{ 


The comparatively small, or saints’ bell, was 
also made by Thomas Lester. 

I do not hesitate to say that the tenor, or 
largest bell of the peal, is an excellent one, | 
remarkable for dignity and mellowness of tone, its | 





PROPOSED MUSEUM IN LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD. 


Ir would seem from the following communica- 


weight being about 36 cwt., and its note D flat.| tion to us that the statements that have been 


It will be seen that this bell bears the names of | 
Richard Phelps,—founder of the great bell at St. | 
Paul’s,—and Thomas Lester. According to the 
Whitechapel register of burials, Phelps died in 
1738; and I may state that Lester was his fore- 
man and subsequent successor. This will ac- 
—— for both of their names appearing on the 

Iu an opening in the upper part of the gable 
of the south transept is another comparatively 
a which was made by Thomas Lester 
1 le 

I may here mention, in order to show when 





made as to the foundation of a Paxton Memorial 


Institution at Leighton Buzzard, are a little pre- 
mature. A plain account of the proposal and 
the steps already taken is as follows :— 

In January last an Industrial Exhibition was 
held in this town, under the management of the 
“ Working Men’s Mutual Improvement Society.” 
It was opened by Lord Charles J. F. Russell. In 
the course of his lordship’s inaugural address, he 
made a suggestion to the effect that the exhibi- 
tion should lead, eventually, to the establishment 
of a museum, to be associated with the name of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, as a native of this locality. 








| This idea has been taken up by the working men, 


and, at their annual meeting on the 15th ult., 
three resolutions were passed, one approving of 
Lord Charles Russell’s proposal, another speci- 
fying in outline the kind of institution deemed 
desirable, and a third resolving that a memorial 
address be presented to his lordship, calling 
upon him, as the originator of the idea, to take 
the necessary first steps in order to ascertain the 
practicability of the proposed scheme. That 
memorial address now only awaits a convenient 
opportunity for presentation. We have advanced 
no further than this. It will, therefore, be evi- 
dent that the statements in the paragraph 
referred to are premature. We are sanguine 
enough to hope that the scheme, when fairly 
before the public, will meet with support, and 
that the statements which we now feel bound to 
notice may, at no distant time, be substantially 
realized. 

On behalf of the Working Men’s Mutual Im. 
provement Society, 

Epwarp W. Lewis, Treasurer. 
Wittiam AprauaM, Secretary. 








COMPOUND CHURCHES AND HOUSES. 


Sr, —The letter of your correspondeut ‘ Progress” 
induces me to bring forward somewhat similar ideas which 
I have long entertained. 

I propose to group a number of churches of the same 
or of various denominations around a central dome, which 
would form a grand vestibule to all ofthem, This arrange- 
ment would admit of many modifications. The simplest 
would consist of four half-domes, each forming a separate 
chureh, while the central dome would, if the structure 
belonged to the Established Church, be used as a baptis- 

and for the administration of the Holy Commanion. 
he arrangement may even be carried so far as to have 
two stories of churches, the lower ones with fireproof 
coned ceilings, and the upper ones domed. The central 
dome would, in this case, be surrounded by an arcade, and 
grand staircases on each side would give access to the 
upper churches. 
somewhat similar construction to that I propose for 
churches could, I believe, be adapted with advantage to 
rivate dwellings. In these days of Limited Liability 
Gompanies it is surely possible to buy @ square mile of 
land, and upon this area to erect sizteen large blocks 
building, each composed of from six to ten flats - 
ing a spacious piazza? If the blocks were, on an average, 
six stories high, and contained twenty houses on each side 
of the piazza, the population per square mile would, 
reckoning five persons to every habitation, be 38,400, 
which would be swelled to more than 40,000 by the resi- 
dents in hotels, keepers of public halls, &c.; space for 
which would be found in the angles of the building, where 
baths, washhouses, and public schools could also be 
located. The basement floor could be used for warehouses, 
and the ground floor for shops of various kinds. 
> The entrance to each block could be in the centre of 
each side; and the enclosed space could, if th t de- 
sirable, be in some instances roofed with iron and glass, 
and converted into a conservatory. 

The unoccupied ground, which would be, at least, three- 
quarters of the whole (since the accommodation above 
mentioned would not, at most, require each block to be 
above 660 ft. square) could be laid out into broad streets 
or walks, ered with trees and flowers and adorned 
with fountains, while ample could be still left, 
covered with greensward, for the athletic games of the 
youth of the town. Each block should form a separate 
parish or ward, and should be bound to keep in order its 
own streets and open spaces, The churches might be 

ped as above described. 

A town built in this manner would afford ample scope 
for the architect and landscape-gardener to exert their 
highest powers, and noble results might be reasonably 
expected were the system to be tried. W.N.T. 





HOW IS THIS? 


In the Builder of Saturday last there was an intimation 
from the Architectural Association t on the same 
afternoon, “‘a visit will be paid to the New Smithfield 
Markets, at which place members are requested to 
assemble at three o’clock precisely.” The notice was 
signed by both honorary secretaries, and no doubt many 
— deemed that there was a treat in store for them. 

, myself, was get the ber, and, expecting to hear 

Fa vial 
nt 





the opinions of distinguished people, put of t that I 
intended to the Southern Thames Embankment opening. 
Of the two affairs I chose what I considered the ‘‘ superior 
article,” and, at three, “‘ military time,” was let into the 
remises by the small boy in charge at the wicket. Once 
inside, I naturally looked about for such distinguished 
members of the engineering and building sciences as I 
counted upon, but, to my astonishment, { found myself 
the most distinguished person present. The only other 
people I could see were a couple of brace of lal and 
@ ganger; the latter asking me for my name, with all 
proper , adding that “it was Mr. Jones's speci 
desire.” then walked from one end of the building to 
the other, and from side to side; and, thinking that the 
gentlemen might all be below, I made for Sacilis 
descensus of the regions below, but found it ssronely 
barricaded and covered in with tarpaulin. I listened for 
voices, but, alas! wll was still, save the ‘‘ Hi!” and the 
‘* Ho!” of the labourers, whose privilege it is to work on 
cont . three hours after everybody else has gove for 
week ! 


I to feel myself the victim of a “ sell,” and, as I 
d the gelte opinion of the five working men 4 
matter of influence, 1 out my “‘two-foot” and 


to do something, 
here were the “ authorities” who were to receive the 
Association? Where was even the clerk of the works? 
Presently, two or three gentlemen came in, and, seeing me 
at_work, they made up at once, thinking that I was an 
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official party. We asked one another questi but could 
not give one another answers, We then sp: ourselves 
out in skirmishing order to make a reconnaisance, but the 
country in front was entirely deserted : the descents to the 
lower regions were all re-tried, but with similar results as 
before, At length, four o'clock having arrived, and no 
more company putting in an appearance, I thought that it 
was time to move off. : 
“‘ How is this?” said one, and“ How is this?” said 
another, before I left the building. Iam, sir, but a plain 
man, and I love fair play, if it is only tossing for pins. I 
would, therefore, say, in equally plain terms, that ‘‘ some- 
body” has put the secretaries ‘‘in the hole,” and the 
secretaries have put us ‘‘ in the hole,” and—and, ‘‘ How is 
this ?” Sryivs. 








would not have been # sufficient excuse for breaking | 
through the secrecy of the seals of twenty other con- 
tractors to favour one: this act stultifies principle— 
saps the very foundation—of contracting by tenders. In 
Mr. Young's tender several corrections in items are ssid 
to have been made; the greatest amount of corrections 
is admitted to have been under the head of manholes and 
ventilating shafts, which summed up to about 400/. in some 
tenders, but Mr. Young made it considerably more. I 
have been informed that the greatest error red at the 
bottom of these items. As the Rev. Mr. Mi er implies, 
‘fixing covers to manholes” (what words pose be 
plainer to understand than these ?) are in the bill of quanti- 
ties. We do not hear of any other one of the twent 
tenderers mistaking the purport of these words: fixing is 
not providing. However, a figure appeared in the 
adopted tender in this line, of considerable magnitude, 
whether by accident, or for a ‘call in” to explain, does 





| not affect the question of culpability of Boards correcting 


“ CONCRETE SEWERS.” 


Srz,—From the earliest times, all who have dared to | 
earn their bread by abstract thought, or have tried to | 
promote the health and comfort or otherwise improve | 
the condition of their fellow-men, have had to encounter 
an smount of ignorance, prejudice, and opposition that, | 
when viewed the light of science, is absolutely 
astounding. 

Asa rule, the inventor is ever before the age in which he | 
lives, or rather exists; the offspring of his brain is un- 
acknowledged, or received with indifference ; but should 
the Builder or the Times notice ‘‘ Nobody's Child,’’ fifty 
loving fathers claim him at once as their own. 

In your impression of the 4th ult. you refer to the 
construction of concrete sewers at Sidmouth; and again, 
on the 25th, you publish a letter, written Mr. Jobn | 
Phillips, on the same subject. This letter will be received | 
as a lesson by many young engineers, and your publica. | 
tion of it will give confidence in the use of a material too 
long overlooked. 

© one will now dare dispute the advantages conse- | 
quent on drainage. Not a sewer can be formed, or | 
@ pipe laid, without lessening the death-rate of the loca- | 
lity. Yet aoe nee Sateen pee gp poe ge in con- 
sequence 0; prohibitory cost o ing the neces- 
sary bricks or large pipes from te ny wy distant, when 
the very material n for and perfect drainage | 
is to be found under the feet of those whose duty it is to | 
bring consideration to bear upon the liances within 
their reach! Charles Swaine has it, “ Flowers as sweet | 
bloom at our feet, if we would but stoop to find them.” I 
hope in the future that surveyors and engineers will turn | 
to profitable account materials hitherto rejected and | 
carted away at considerable cost. | 


As one whose whole life has been devoted to experi- 
ments,—who has tried in his generation to be useful,—I 
would ask yon in common fairness to record a fact—viz., 
that in December, 1852, her Majesty granted me Royal | 
letters patent for constructing sewers of concrete. (Here- 
with I send you the official copy of the patent.) Sixteen 
— have passed, and the effort I then made has never 

acknowledged, but the value of my conception at 
that date is proved by the fact of all the sewers and 
drains in connexion with the late Paris Exhibition being | 
of béton or concrete, with many of which I had to form 
junctions, when carrying out the works entrusted to my 
care, and in doing so I found t to be more like Port- 
land stone than concrete. I hear also one of the engi- 
neers of the Metropolitan Board has, during the = 
twelve months, been trying concrete sewers, and Mr. 
— asserts the sewers of Sidmouth are most satis- 
factory. 

These facts, I think, prove my statement, that “‘asa 
rule, the inventor is ever before the age m which he lives, 
or rather exists ;” but I am content if you record the fact 
that I sixteen years since suggested the use of ‘‘ concrete 
for sewers and drains.”’ GronGE JENNINGS, 





HORNCASTLE TOWN SEWERAGE 
TENDERS. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to a letter in the 
Builder of last week, signed by the Rev. W. H. Milner, | 
chairman of the Local Brand. By the insertion of my | 
name, the Rev. Mr. Milner indirectly calls upon me to re- | 
ply to bis assertion that your previous notice of the sub- | 
ject contained ‘‘erroneous” statements: perhaps he dces 
so from the circumstance that my tender was originally | 
the lowest. | 

As you stated that more than one contractor had sup- 
plied information, I think the rev. gentleman somewhat 
unnecessarily introduces my name, and improperly writes 
as follows :—‘‘ I hope Mr. w was not one of those who 
supplied to you the erroneous statement, 
in ion of the real facts of the case.”’ 

pon the first part of this sentence I wish, through | 
you, to inform the Rev. W. H. Milner, that I was one of | 
those who sent you list of tenders, but the notes at the 
head and foot were not of my writing. I sent a foot-note, | 
but different from those used; consequently I euppose 
other of the contractors supplied those notes: however, I | 
am ready to endorse them, and defend them from the. 
charge of being erroneous; in doing so I fear that I shall | 
prove, by extracts from the specification, that the rev. 
gentleman's statements are erroneous with reference to | 
the assumed mistake in the adopted tender. 

The letter sent me by the Clerk of the Board, a copy of 
which Mr, Milner supplied you, did not reach me until 
some time after I sent you a list of tenders, conse- 
quently did not influence me, It certainly gives a very 

lausible cuumonee of the circumstances alle to 
ve led the Board to accept an amended tender; but as 

I “‘was in possession of the real facts of the case,” it did 
not be ap olf views upon this case, of the im of 
Boards itting amended tenders after the opening day. 

In this case six of the contractors had been put to 
second competition, being requested to supply sample 
pipes, to see who would supply the best at the roposed 
tender prices ; but in this no sasieeenen, eval Oo extaod 
by the adopted one. qo A some . eeiemen who takes 
what pre og ve aeakte this 
what was gai w i . 

The Rev. Mr. Mi nents $y 7 acts of the 

¥ soenbtela Calladine Petaes' ot wane oa 
was ie :m 
fixings] which the i showed ; the wenmmeaher 
was to fix, but Mr. Young, not ha the specifica- 
sion before him, included the cost the castings” 
(? without having dimensions). this been a fact, it 





use he was 





| tenders, or allowing corrections after prices have been | 





ablished. | 

In the bill of quantities which Mr. Young and all other | 
contractors had, the only reference to this item of castings | 
is contained in the words, “ fixing iron covers to mauholes ; | 
ditto ventilating shafts.” It may have been that Mr. | 
Young did add the cost price of covers without having | 
dimensions ; but the error should have been corrected by a | 


have been taken as it stood. ~ Every tender is open to, 
corrections if the rule be allowable. 
Cuartts Frow. 








PLAGUE STONES. 


A corrEsponpEnNt of the Builder, mentioning the dis- 
covery of a plague stone at Stockport, wishes for informa- 
tion about plague stones. Hargrove, in his ‘* History and 
Description of the Ancient Cit: of York,” 1818, vol. i., 
p- 135, says,—‘‘ The plague, which the preceding year had 


| carried off 30,578 persons in London, raged to such an 


alarming extent here, in 1604, that the markets within the 
city were prohibited, to prevent the contagion from spreading 
into the country ; and stone crosses were erected in various 
parts of the vicinity of York, where the country people 


|met the citizens, and sold them their commodities. 


Several of these crosses are yet remaining. The Lord 
President’s Courts were adjourned to Ripon and Durham ; 
many of the inhabitants left the city; the minster, and 
even the minster-yard, were both shat up; and the un- | 
fortunate subjects of infeetion were sent to Hob-moor and 

Horse Fair, where booths of boards were erected to 

receive them. No fewer than 3,512 inhabitants of York 

fell victims to this pestilential disease ; though by means | 
of these precautions it was not of long continuance.” 
Drake, in his ‘‘ History of York,” mentions,—‘‘I have 
noted before that an uniform street once extended from | 
Bootham-bar to a place called Burton Stone, where a stone 
cross formerly stood ; the extent of the city’s liberties on 
this side,” p. 258. Now, this old stone called Burton- 
stone has several holes in its upper surface, evidently | 
meant for the placing of vinegar in as described by your 
correspondent, or to fumigate, 
question answered further, 1 have sent this as some con- 
tribution to the question. York. 








BRICKWORK IN SWANSEA. 


Srr,—Your correspondents ‘‘ T. U. & J.’’ complain that 
“all exposed brickwork in Swansea after a short time 
becomes covered with a white powder or efflorescence, 
which renders any attempt to produce coloured patterns 
in that material quite futile ;” and inquire bow it can be 
prevented or removed. 

The facts are not exactly as “‘T. U. & J.” have stated. 
It is not ‘‘ all exposed brickwork in these parts’’ (Swan- 
sea) which is so affected ; nor is it any peculiarity in the 





climate which prod the f; bat it is the fault of 


the bricks used, which are generally from Bridgwater or 
those made on the spot from clay or sand ee 


| with salt. Cc. 





WORM-EATEN FURNITURE. 


Srr,—I have two articles of furniture very much worm 
eaten, and I am told it is likely they will affect the other 
furniture in theroom. Is there anything to prevent it ? 

Rieup. James, 





VALUE OF REVERSIONS. 


A san of absolute reversions, contingent reversions, 
reversionary life interests, annuities, policies of assurance, 
&c., the property of the late firm of Overend, Gurney, & 
Co., took place at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 
City, under the direction of Messrs. Chinnock, Gals- 
worthy, & Chinnock. The following were amongst the lots 
sold :—Lot 1. The absolute reversion to a sum of 20,0002. 
4 per. cent, debenture stock of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, expectant on the decease of a lady aged 
sixty, invested in the names of responsible trustees, subject 
to succession duty at 1 per cent.—7,150/. Lot 4. The life 
interest, in possession, to a sum of 20,000/. invested on 
mortgage at 4 per cent., thus producing an annuity of 
8002, per annum, receivable during the life of a gentleman 
aged seventy-seven—3,600/. Lot 5. The life interest, in 
possession, of a gentleman aged forty-two, in the income 
arising from the sum of 8,000/., at present invested on 
mortgage at 4 cent.—3,5001. Lot 6. The life interest 
in possession of a gentleman aged forty-two, in the income 
of the sum of 4,000/., which is mvested partly in a free- 
hold estate at Thorpe, near Norwich, avd the remainder in 
Bank stock—1,8(0/. Lot 7. The life interest of a gentle- 
man aged fifty-two in the sum of 6,574/. 198. Consols, 
expectant on the decease of his wife, aged fifty-five—500/, 
Lot 8. The absolute reversion, expectant on the decease 
of a lady aged fifty-five, in a sum of 5,4791. 2s. 6d. 
Consols, and in the proceeds of an estate at Arley, in the 
county of Stafford, consisting of a residence, cottages, 
and 192 acres, producing a net rental of 300/. per aunum— 


5,360. At the same time the Rocks estate, a freehold 
property in Gloucestershire, 


» Within five miles of Bath, 


extending over 840 acres of arable, pasture, meadow, and 
wood land, divided into compact farms, the Elizabethan 
mansion, the Hunters’ Hall public-house, and several! 
cottages, the whole being of the actual rack rental of 
1,700. per annum, was sold for 51,000/.; the timber and 
fixtures at a valuation. 








BANQUET AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ox Saturday last the anniversary dinner of 


2 | the Royal Academy was held in their rooms in 


Trafalgar-square, where a numerous and dis- 
tinguished company assembled. 

The president presided, supported by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Christian, the Duke D’Aumale, the Prince of 
Teck, and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

The president, in the course of the evening, 
referred to the anxiety of the Academy to in- 
augurate the completion of the first century of 


| note previously to opening of tenders, or the item should the Corporation by holding their next exhibition 


in the new galleries at Burlington Honse. 


_ “The Royal Academy (he said) would have no difficulty 
in getting their buildings sufficiently advanced for that 
arpose if they could get access through Burlington 
ouse. But I regret to say the buildings for the learned 
societies are not yet cc d, in conseq of un- 
foreseen difficulties that have occurred arising from their 
interfering in some degree with the lights of the Albany. 
I am glad, however, to learn from the noble lord the First 
Commissioner of Works that these difficulties are nearly, 
if not quite, removed. We are, therefore, sanguine in the 
hope that an object so very desirable not only to the 
Academy, but to the whole body of artists, to the trustees 
of the National Gallery, and to the public generally, may 
yet be accomplished. We even contemplate having an 
exhibition of a selection of the works of all the members of 
the Academy since its foundation to the present day, to 
pened, if possible, on the 10th of December, to in- 
ugurate the centenary. We feel assured that we shal 
eceive the hearty co-operation of the noble lord the First 
Commissioner of Works, to whom we are already so much 
indebted, With regard to the Academy, I think I may 
say with confidence that it is in a flourishing condition. 
hile we may point with some pride to tne many dis- 
tinguished artists who now belong to it, we recognise with 
infinite satisfaction the vast amount of rising talent, which 
leaves no doubt on our minds that the fame of the British 
school will be maintained, if not surpassed.” 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Swinton (Lancashire).—The chief stone of a 


Hoping to see this| new church, dedicated to St. Peter, has been 


laid bere. ‘The edifice, which is now in course 


of erection, will consist of nave, north and south 


aisles, chancel and chancel aisles, with organ 
chamber at the north, and clergy and choir ves- 
tries at the south, together with a western 
tower. The height inside will be 150 ft., and 
the width about 60 ft. The style of the archi- 
tecture is the early Decorated. The church will 
be entered at the west end by two porches, north 
and south ; also by asmall porch on the north side 
adjoining the vestries. The aisles will be lofty, 
and contain nine windows. There will be no 
clearstory, the roofs being all gabled. The in- 
terior will be open-timbered, and the walls will 
consist of Dunford-bridge parpoints, while the 
walls of the exterior will be composed of dressed 
stone fromLongridge. The whole of the interior 
will be of stone from the Hollington quarries, the 
fittings of pitch pine, and the doors of oak. The 
present contract is for theentire church and tower 
| (the latter up to the open roof only), and amounts 
| to about 10,5001. The edifice is to be completed 
i by June, 1869. Its total length will be 144 ft., 
land the width 66 ft. The nave will seat 478 
persons, the north’ and south aisles will seat 270, 
and the chancel 146. The height of the tower 
will be 105 ft. The architect is Mr. Street, 
of London; the contractor being Mr. Philip 
Horsman, of Wolverhampton; and the clerk of 
the works ie Mr. J. Smith. 

Alton.—The parish church of Alton has been 
re-opened. The alterations have been effected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Christian, of 
London, who has made available the space 
which in the old church was shut out by high 
pews and overshadowed by galleries. The pews, 
which are open, are all of deal wood, stained 
and varnished. The aisle is laid with Minton’s 
tiles and iron gratings, while attention has been 
given to the warming of the church by means of 
hot-water pipes, the boiler being placed under 
the organ chamber. This chamber, erected on 
the north side, and given by Mr. W. Dyer and 
the Misses Dyer, is built on the outside of stone, 
while the interior consists of brick, leaving a 
cavity to render the chamber dry. It is roofed 
with tile, while the ceiling is circular, with 
moulded ribs, an arch of native stone being 
formed at its junction with the church. The 
roof of the church has been cleaned of accumu- 
lated coats of whitewash, its timbers, which are 
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of oak, vernished, and the tower itself, at first 
looked upon as a hopeless obstruction, is now 
utilised as a baptistry, the font, in Caen stone, 
being placed in it. In the baptistry, Messrs. 
J. H. and E. Dyer have placed a stained-glass 
window, representing “Christ’s Baptism,” and 
* Blessing Little Children,” the artist being Mr. 
Joseph Bell, of Bristol. The old Norman arches, 
on which the tower stands, are thrown open, the 
floorjof the belfry having been raised 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
A turret, with spiral stone stairs, has been 
built outside the tower, to admit bell-ringers and 
others to the belfry without entering the church, 
and the roofs of the porch and vestry have been 
taken off and new ones substitu The four 
Norman pillars and arches which support the 
tower and spire have been, until lately, almost 
hidden from observation. Care has been taken 
not to destroy the ancient character of any por- 
tion of the masonry. The east window, which 
was in a bad state, has been removed, and a new 
one substituted by Mr. C. Trimmer, at a cost of 





75l. The lighting of the church is by means of | 


Medieval pendants from the roof. The church 
will now seat about 1,000 persons, or a few over 
the number accommodated before the altera- 
tion. 

Whitby.—A parish church for? the suburb of 
Ruswarp, containing 308 sittings, is about to be 
erected, from designs prepared by Mr. Charles 
Noel Armfield, of Whitby, architect. The plan 


comprises nave, with south-west porch, two bays | 


of a south aisle, semicircular apsidal chancel, 
and vestry under tower, which latter is on the 
south side, at the junction of nave and chancel. 
With the exception of the dressings to arches, 
windows, doors, &c., the whole of the walls will 
be plastered on the inside with Martin’s fire- 
proof cement, to which it is proposed to apply a 
considerabie amount of coloured decoration. 
The walle, which are to be built of brown Busca 
Gill wall-stones, hammer-dressed, and fine white 
sandstone from Blue Bank, random-tooled, for 
the dressings, will be 2 ft. 3 in. thick, 22 ft. 6 in. 
high above floor of nave, having buttresses 2 ft. 
square at intervals of 12 ft., centre and centre. 
The tower rises to a height of 64 ft., which 
raises the belfry well above the roof ridges. A 
spire, 46 ft. high, finishes the tower, making a 
total height of 110 ft. The whole of the works, 
except decorative painting, have been let to 
Mr. Robinson, of Whitby, builder, for 1,8461. 16s. 
The architect’s estimate was 1,871/.——A small 





THE BUILDER. 
the nave, and a vestry at the west end of aisle. 
It will seat 250 persons, and the estimated ont- 
lay is about 2,0001. Mr. A. Groves is the builder 
employed. 

East Raynham (Norfolk).—The Church of 8t. 
Mary, through the liberality of the Marquis 
Townshend and the rector (the Rev. R. Phayre), 
has just been rebuilt and reseated, at a cost of 
upwards of 5,0001. The church, which was re- 
cently re-opened, is in the Perpendicular style, 
and consists of clearstoried nave, with north and 
south aisles, chancel, tower, and north and south 
porches. The walls are faced with squared flints 
and Ancaster stone dressings. The chancel 
floor is of Ketton stone in 2-ft. squares, 
with Maw’s glazed black tiles at intersections. 
The reredos also improves the general ap- 
pearance of the building. The tower is lighted 
by a stained-glass window, the gift of Sir Arthur 
P. Phayre, C.B., K.C.S. The works have been 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Clark & Holland, architects, Newmarket, by Mr. 
William Hubbard, contractor, East Dereham. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


| Redcar.—The foundation-stone of the Turner 
| Free School has been laid at Coatham. The 
| schools will be erected in the Gothic style, and 
will be 103 ft. 6 in. long, 52 ft. wide, and four 
stories high. There will be accommodation for 
a number of boarders. The main front of the 
building will face Coatham-road, and at the 
gable ond there will be a tower. A large dining- 
hall and a covered play-shed will be on the 
ground-floor, immediately over which will be the 
school-room, with open timber roof, and class- 
rooms in the rear to the south. There will also 
be a residence for the master. The entire cost 
of the building will be under 4,0001. 

Minchinhampton.—These schools have been 
formally opened. They have been built by Mr. 
Edward Clayfield, of Horsley, builder, from the 
designs of Mr. Clissold, of Stroud, at a cost of 
1,4001. The land was given by Mr. H. D. 
Ricardo, lord of the manor, who has also been a 
donor. 

Nottinghan.—The New Free Grammar School, 
situated on Nottingham Forest, between the 
Arboretum ‘and Forest-road, has been formally 
opened. Mr. T. Simpson was the architect. The 





mission-school church is shortly to be erected at 
Sandsend, near Whitby, from designs by Mr. C. | 
Noel Armfield, of Whitby, architect. It will be| 
of Middle Thirteenth-century Gothic, of a rural | 
type, with low walls and high-pitched roof, and | 
will contain 156 sittings, exclusive of choir and | 
clergy: it will consist of a building of one) 
uniform height, the chancel being defined on the | 
exterior by ridge-cresting, and wall treatment | 
slightly differing from that of the nave. In the| 
interior the chancel will be strongly marked by 

a screen, by the arched principal of the roof, 


and by @ polygonal boarded ceiling. The whole, 
building will be plain, but substantial and eeccle- | 
siastical in appearance, both within and witbont. | angels bearing shields of the period. These 

Rowiey.—The memorial stone of a new church | 
at Blackheath, Rowley, has been laid by the|totheridge. The two schools are entered sepa- 
irately by porches right and left of the rear, 
while the principal entrance is by steps from the 
| terrace to the south. The schools are divided 


Countess of Dudley, amidst a large assembly of 
the gentry and inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. The intended church has been designed 
by Mr. Hopkins, architect. to the Worcester 
Archdiaconal Church-bnilding Society, and the 
building has been entrusted to Messrs. James 
Wilson & Son, of Birmingham, builders. The 
estimated cost is 6,400L., of which 5,7011. (in- 
cluding 2,0001. from the Earl of Dudley and 


, 2,0001. from “ Delta”) have been collected. The 


architect’s description of the building shows that 
the church will, when completed, accommodate 
850 persons, and contain a lofty nave, north and 
south aisles, vestry, organ-chamber, and chil- 
dren’s chapel. The church is to be built of bricks. 
The nave is 80 ft. in length, 29 ft. wide, and 
54 ft. high. The tower is very plain, and with 
buttresses up to the belfry stage, which rises 
freely above the ridge of the nave roof. The 
belfry stage bas three large adjacent lancets, 
with paerae hangin on each side, and is sur- 
moun y an -broached, shingled 
spire, bendad st iatervsis. re 
Hailey.—The chief stone of the new church of 
St. John the Evangelist at Hailey, in the county 
of Oxford, has been laid by the Duchess of Marl- 
borongh. The new edifice will be erected in the 
style of Thirteenth-century Gothic, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Clapton C. Rolf, the architect. The 
building is arranged with a chancel, to accom- 
modate a small surpliced choir; a north aisle to 





school and playground, according to the descrip- 
tion in the Nottingham Guardian, from which 
we quote, occupy a piece of land at the back of 
the Arboretum, containing about 3} acres, 
stretching from Arboretum-street to Forest-road. 
The building is in the Perpendicular style of the 
Lancastrian period. Its principal front extends 
east and west, facing Aboretum-street ; its class- 
rooms and other. offices north and south. The 
front portion of the block contains the classical 
school to the east, and English school to the 
west. Each is 60 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, and 
has open-timbered roofs, supported with ham- 
mer-beamed, circular-stayed principals, borne by 


rooms are 21 ft. high to the eave and 39 ft. high 


well-lighted play-room under the schools, 160 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, so that in the winter or 
ae senaeeel are be eA Pomoc 
the to a room. 

through an arcade to the right of the entrance- 
hall on the ground-floor, a flight of steps leads 
to the gallery library over the visitors’ waiting. 
room, 16 ft. by 36 ft., in the centre, and a com. 
mittee-room over the south entrance, having a 
terrace on the front overlooking the lawn, the 
town, and its suburbs. The gallery library ig 
directed from the schools by traceried windows, 
from which may be seen the operations of the 
schools below. To the left of the gallery library 
a geometrical staircase leads to the museum and 
observatory on the third story, lighted on all 
sides, and surmounted an octagonal 3 
tower. The head- s house, though de- 
tached, is in the same style as the principal 
block. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Silas’s Church, Lozells.—The east window 
of this church, which consists of three lancet- 
lights, has lately been filled with stained glass, 
to the memory of the late Rev. Daniel Nathaniel 
Walton, M.A., the first incumbent of the parish. 
The subjects chosen for illustration are—in the 
centre light, in the top group, St. Silas preach- 
ing; and in the lower portion, St. Paul and St. 
Silas being delivered from prison. In a small 
quatrefoil in the middle of this light, are de- 
picted the emblems of the clerical office, viz.— 
the Chalice, Bible, and Book of Common Prayer. 
The two side-lights are filled with two medal. 
lions, containing of the t. 
Matthew and St. Mark, in the dexter light, and 
St. Luke and St. John in the sinister—with their 
respective emblems introduced at their feet, 
viz.—the angel, lion, bull,and eagle. The work 
has been designed and drawn in accordance with 
the early period of the architecture, viz., of the 
thirteenth century ; and the work has been car- 
ried out by Messrs. Hardman & Co. 

Church of St. Michael’s and All Angels, Basing- 
stoke—A new stained east window has lately 
been erected in this church, at a cost of 5521., 
by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of 
Bloomsbury. The ministrations of angels are 
introduced in every subject. The lower row is 
taken from Scripture history, of times before our 
Saviour’s birth, and is typical of those in the 
upper row. The upper part of the window 
represents the Saviour triumphant in Heaven. 

Guildhall, York.—The Fox-Clark memorial 
window has been completed, and placed at the 
extreme corner, near to the entrance to the 
Council Chamber. In the highest light is intro- 
duced the White Swan, a favourite badge of 
King Edward III. In the compartment imme- 
diately below, to the left of the spectator, is the 
shield of the arms of the city of York, sur- 
mounted by the cap of maintenance, as in the 
windows already placed on the south side of the 
hall. im the corresponding compartment is the 
monogram on a shield, and the crest of the late 
alderman. The above and other lesser lights in 
the tracery are filled with a foliage of oak-leaves. 
The subject commemorated in this window is the 
marriage of Edward III. and Philippa of Hain- 
ault, in the cathedral at York, on the 24th of 





to the south by private rooms for the masters, 
|and beyond, in the centre, by a visitors’ room 
| and library, 36 ft. 6 in. long and 10 ft. 2 in. wide, | 
| with slide doors at each end, so as to unite the} 
| schools with the library at pleasure, thus form- 
| ing an unbroken vista of 160 ft. long. Leaving 
| the visitors’ waiting-room from the front, you 
pass into the entrance-hall of the schools, which | 
is 28 ft. high and 15 ft. wide, lighted from the | 
top through an open-timbered roof, supported 
from the walls by enriched corbels. From the 
entrance-hall stretching nezth is a covered cor- 
ridor, 93 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, with an open- 
timbered roof, bounded right and left by a suite 
of nine class-rooms, each 17 ft. by 15 ft. Tothe 
west of the corridor is proposed to be a dining- 
hall, 44 ft. by 28 ft., and a covered passage lead- 
ing to the grounds, which completes the contents 
of the ground-floor. The site of the school is 
divided north and south, the south portion 
taking the schools, terraces, and lawn, while the 
portion to the north is devoted to play purposes, 
and is lowered to the level of Forest-road, leaving 
the school on a high terrace sheltered from the 
north by a belt of shrubs, the terrace being up- 
held by a tennis wall the whole length of the 
site. An archway under the terrace in the centre 
of the tennis wall leads by a pussage-way toa 





January, 1328. The subject occupies the prin- 
cipal portion of the four chief lights of the 
window. 

Buccleuch-street Church, Edinburgh.—A memo- 
rial window, executed by Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, has been presented by the Marquis of Bute 
to this church. It has been executed from 
sketches by the young marguis. There are three 
lights in the window, and the illustrations are 
from the 21st and 22nd of the Revela- 
tion of St. John. In the central light at the top 
is the emblem of God the Father-—a hand issuing 
from clouds, and surrounded by an sureole. 
Beneath this and within a vesica pisces shape, 
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shades of crimsor mingle with white lilies behind 
the figures. 

Acle Church.—This church has recently had an 
addition made to it, in the shape of a memorial 
window. The subject is the Ascension, and the 
style, in contradistinction to the German, is in 
close imitation of the oldsombre school. Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, London, were the 
artists. 








Miscellanea. 


Recreation Grounps.—The South London 
Press states that the entire interest of the lord 
of the manor in Peckham-rye, Goose-green, and 
Nunhead-green has been purchased by the Cam- 
berwell vestry for 1,0001. The sale was made 
on the condition that the Rye and the two 
Greens should be legally dedicated as recreation 
grounds, to be kept open for ever, for the benefit 
of the parishioners, and effectually secured to 
their use. A space of forty acres has thus been 
obtained at a nominal cost. 


OPENING OF THE THAMES SOUTHERN EmBank- 
MENT.—The first section of the Embankment 
was opened to the public on Saturday last. The 
foundation-stone of the work was laid on the| 
28th of July, 1866, by Mr. W. Tite, M.P.; Lord | 
John Manners, the first commissioner of work, | 
the Lord Mayor, and the members of the Board 
of Works being present. The works completed 
comprise a length of 2,200 ft. of river-wall, 
between Westminster and Lambeth Bridges, and 
there is to be a further length of 2,100 ft. from 
Lambeth Bridge to the site of the London Gas 
Works.. 


THe Kirsy UnperpaLe Tumutus.—During 
last week the Rev. Canon Greenwell continued | 
his investigations into this remarkable tumulus. | 
The barrow proved to be a great cemetery of | 
Anglo-Saxons, all (with few exceptions) being | 
doubled up, a feature quite exceptional. With 
the burnt bones there was no relic, but in the 
soil not far distant was a greenstone axe, some 
parts of a British drinking-cup, and one flint 
scraper. The total number of bodies exhumed 
exceeds sixty, mostly with the heads to the 
west, only some six or eight being to the north. 
The chief relics found this last week have been 
necklaces of glass beads, with silver and gold 
pendants ; two bronze boxes, one having in it 
thread (quite distinct) used by the Anglo-Saxon 
lady with whom it was interred; several 
bronze buckles and other ornaments; a silver 
brooch, set with rubies (or garnets); a bronze 
bowl; a gold amulet; a variety of bronze and 
iron articles not easily described or named, and 
a great number of other relics. One lady wore 
three silver rings, a necklace of blue, white, and 
green glass beads with small silver amulet, three 
bronze rings, a knife, and two large iron articles, 
mostly resembling exagge ated picklocks, 
thought, in fact, to be a sort uf key. The last- 
named were found at the waist. With the burial 
was also a long comb of bon», cut remarkably 
well on both sides. 


LANDLORDS AND TeNnaNnTs.—A case which came 
before the borough justices at Doncaster will 
interest both owners and tenants of houses. 
Mr. Bacchus appeared for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an ejectment warrant against a tenant 
named William Fletcher, occupying a house, 
No. 5, South St. James’s-street, at a weekly 
rent, on whom he had served a notice to quit, 
but he had refased to go out. He then served 
a second notice on the 30th of March, at half- 
past eight in the morning, to either go out or 
appear at the court to explain why he had not left. 
As Fletcher had neither gone out nor appeared 
at the court, he asked that he might have a 
warrant for ejectment, as seven days of twenty. 
four hours had expired that morning since he 
gave the second notice. Mr. Fisher said the Act 
of Parliament required seven “clear” days to 
be given. The applicant contended that he had 
complied with the Tenements Act, and had 
given seven clear days’ notice. Mr. Fisher then 
referred to the interpretation of the word 
“clear,” and also to several cases bearing upon 
the point, which, on being read, clearly bore out 
the construction he put upon it, namely, that 
seven clear days meant seven days exclusive of 
the day of the service and the day of hearing. The 
application was accordingly refused, as really 
only five days had elapsed, and he would, there- 
fore, have to give another notice, and then, if 

















the tenant refused to go out, he might make his 
application. 


Conversazionge, Society or Arts. — The 
council have arranged for a conversazione at the 
ia Museum, on Wednesday, 

une 3rd. 


Srzam Roap Rotter.—We are informed by 
Messrs. Aveling & Porter that the price of the 
roller illustrated by us recently (see p. 298, ante) 
was 750l., not 9001., as mentioned. 


‘Tue Wuitworts Scuo.arsurps.—The council 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers have sent 
the following to Mr. Whitworth :— 

‘* Resolved unanimously,—That this meeting desires to 
record, on its own beh and on that of the members of 
all classes of the Institution of Civil Engineers, its grate- 
fal recognition of this act of munificence, and its high ap- 
preciation of the services which have thereby been ren- 
dered to the cause of technical education and national 
advancement, and of the advantages that may be expected 
to accrue, alike to the profession and to the community 
generally.” | 

Tuspvtar Masrs.— The great tubular iron 
lower-masts for the Monarch, 6, iron turret-ship, 
5,100 tons, now building, exceed in size any yet 
made for a ship in the royal navy. The aggre- 
gate diameter of the masts is but 2 in. less than 
the diameter of the masts of the Great Eastern 
steam-ship; but the masts of the Great Eastern 
were sent in pieces, while those of the Monarch 
are whole. The weight of the masts is no less 
than 53 tons. These ponderous masses were 
lifted by means of a 25-ton steam crane. 


Srreet Marsie.—A new use has been dis- 
covered for the blue lias of the neighbourhood 
of Street, in Somerset. It has hitherto been 
used almost exclusively for paving, steps, and 
rough building purposes, but it is found that 
it may be so prepared as to form a substitute 
for, if not actually to vie with, fine marble. 
It is said to be susceptible of a beautiful polish, 
and, when thus finished, is difficult to distin- 
guish from marble, except under very close in- 
spection. Messrs. Seymour & Son, who possess 
extensive quarries here, are, according to a 
local paper, now polishing a large number of 
lias columns for a new charch which is in course 
of erection somewhere in the west of London. 


Tramways ror SourHwark.—A double tram- 
way is to be laid down in the London-road, 
Southwark, the vestry of St. George the Martyr 
having given a unanimous decision to that 
effect. The tramway to be adopted, according 
to the South London Chronicle, is that planned 
by Mr. Haworth, and in satisfactory operation in 
Salford for three or four years past. The rail 
for the wheels is in the shape of a gutter with 
slightly curved sides, is made of wrought-iron, 
and is about 8 in. wide. Vehicles will be able 
to run on and off at any place without the 
slightest inconvenience. Running midway be- 
tween each set of rails for the wheels is a plain 
3-in. rail laid down level with the road, which 
serves as a guide for drivers. The cost, remarks 
our authority, is an item in favour of its 
adoption ; for while the estimated cost of paving 


under the old system is 3,9941., the cost of carry- | 


ing out the new plan will only be about 3,6501. 
It is also estimated that the cost of keeping the 
roadway in repair will under the new plan be 
considerably lessened. 

SuerrietpD ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH2XOLO- 
GicaL Socirty.—The members of this society 
have made their first excursion of the season. 
Conisborough was the place selected. A party 
of twenty-four ladies and gentlemen, accom- 
panied by the president (Dr. Aveling), joined 
the excursion at starting. and were afterwards 
met by small parties from Rotherham and 
Wath. Arriving at Conisborough, the party first 
repaired to the church, which has lately under- 
gone restoration. The Rev. Mr. Wood, the 
vicar, kindly acting as conductor, pointed out 
the objects of interest. Some of the party, in- 
cluding several ladies, ascended to the top of 
the tower, a task by no means easy. After 
partaking of luncheon the old castle was visited. 
Here the Rev. J. Stacey read a paper giving a 
description of the building, illustrating it with 
a few small diagrams. The party then went 
over the several stories of the old keep, the 
chapel and the fireplaces being particularly no- 
ticed. Many of the old masons’ marks on the 
walls, both in the church and castle, were ex- 
amined. The party then took train to Sprot- 


MonuMEnt to LutHer.—The monument to the 
memory of Luther at Worms is to be inangu- 
rated on Thursday, the 25th of Jane. The /¢tes 
will last three days—the 24th, 25th, and 26th. 


Lrrezary Funp ANNIVERSARY.— The dinner 
on Wednesday last, presided over by the Prime 
Minister, was a very brilliant and successful 
affair. About 330 gentlemen assisted, and 150 
ladies looked on ; the result being, besides their 
enjoyment, the addition of some 1,4001. to the 
fands of this admirable Institution. 


Rats and Mict.—Recent experiments are said 
; to have shown that squills (Scylla maritima), 
| the root of which is much used in medicine, is 
not only a powerful poison for rodents, but also 
one they are very fond of. The way of preparing 
it for the desired purpose is thus described :— 
One of the bulbs is cut into slices, hashed and bruised, 
then done in a pan with fat, which is afterwards strained 
through a cloth and poured into broken plates and saucers 
to be placed in cellars and other places infested with rats, 
mice, &e. To prevent dogs and poultry from eating of 
this poi pound in stables, p housé, or 
farmyards, it may be put into a wooden box, about 1} ft. 
long, and having a hole at each.end. The rat gets in at 
one end and goes out at the other, after partaking of the 
noxious food, which soon kills it. Squille may also be re- 
duced to powder for the same purpose by bruising them 
in a mortar to a pulp, which is afterwards incorporated 
with as much flour as it will hold. The paste is then 
rolled out, as they do for a pudding, then cut into shreds, 
which are left to dry on hurdies or on sheets of paste- 
— — are at — in oo 
wder thus obtain ill keep for years, may be put 
foto boxes or barrels.” 
The enticement of the rats into traps ought to 
suffice, whether that which entices them be 
poisonous or not. We have found phosphoric 
paste spread upon thin pieces of bread effectual 
in ridding a house of mice, but of course it re- 
quired to be laid out of the way of domestic 


animals. 


Tus New Lunatic Asytum For Ipswich.— 
At last week’s meeting of the town council the 
town clerk read the report from the Lunatic 
Asylum Committee, stating that they had received 
the following tenders for the erection of the 
asylum according to the plans approved at the 
last meeting of the council, viz. :— 

— Root, plumbers’, glaziers’, &c., 





RI gaat inibibbaentntedeaniiorenbsiouteaned £1,658 9 0 
T. Stearn & Son ... do. ...... dO. .+»... 1,618 0 0 
J. Chinnock & Co. stonemasons’ work 1,480 0 0 
D. & E. Haggar, plumbers’, &c., work 1,621 15 0 
James Frewer, stonemasons’ work ...... 1,580 17 6 
W. G. Cannold, the whole work .......... 20,180 0 0 
William Kent, London GO. —..sccovee 20,270 0 O 
W.C. Penny, Lewisham, Kent do. ... 20,585 0 0 
Henry Lat” BO, scoxcevin 19,980 0 0 
Edward Gibbons ee 19,390 0 0 
J. C. Lucas, plumbers’, &c., work ...... 2,008 18 8 
George Hewitt, the whole work ......... 19,700 0 0 
Robert Ireland, stonemasons’ work...... 1,110 0 0 


The committee held two meetings for the exa- 
mination of these tenders, and ultimately re- 
solved unanimously that the tender of Mr. 
Edward Gibbons should be accepted. The adop- 
tion of the report was agreed to by the council. 
| The committee have engaged the services of 
Mr. Edmund Catchpole as clerk of the works, at 
three guineas a week. At the same meeting, 
we may here observe, thanks were accorded to 
the borough surveyor, Mr. W. P. Ribbans, and 
to Mr. Catchpole, for their services in the erec- 
tion of the town-hall. 


A Raitway From ScotTtanp To [RELAND.— 
Some years since a joke was rated by the 
London correspondent of the Liverpool Albion 
to the effect that it was intended to extend the 
Giant’s Causeway across the Irish Channel ; 
but without any joke a petition has now been 

ted to Parliament, signed by Mr. J. 
O’Neale Neale, of Brook Hill, Devon, and of 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, recorder of 
Walsall, who states in it,— 

“That in the summer of the year 1844 your petitioner 
was retained as 1 to the Portrush, Coleraine, and 
Armagh Railway, and deputed to visit the north of Ire- 
land on behalf of that railway company; that in the 
course of his ye rome your petitioner was struck by 
the feasibility of ing a solid causeway from the Muil 
of Cantyre in Scotland to Tor Point, near Cape Fsir, in 

a distance of only 11 miles ; that your petitioner 
found on inquiry that no unusual di ties existed to 
prevent a set of one or more railways traversing across 
peseontage cn tho. page thee By Bose win bape 

cost » 
1845 ed it i ible to proceed farther in the 











matter; that your petitioner is convineed such @ causeway 
with railways so uniting the three kingdoms would restore 
that fresh life and prosperity to Ireland which would 

d to heal all religious feuds and extinguish 


security, and honour. Your petitioner, there- 





borough, where the rector, the Rev. 8. F. 
Surtees, conducted them overthechurch. After 
having been hospitably entertained at the rec- 
tory, they returned by train to Conisborough, 
and, after partaking of tea at the Red Lion 
hotel reached Sheffield about ten o’clock p.m. | 


reatly te r 
Featasios, while to England it would impart additional 
strength, 


fore, i our syngas age | - a a ss fo of 
- - ™ 

calea one aealonee, aad to report thereem to your 

honourable House.” 

Such a project is certainly not quite so appalling 

as a railway across the English Channel. 
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Sarety in Mines.—A correspondent, “ R. T.,” 
writes,—“ I beg to suggest that explosions in 
coal-mines could be prevented by transmitting 
every moment to all parts of the mine an 
electric spark, so that dangerous accumulations 
would be impossible. The usual ventilation 
would not impede it ; rain, &c., would not quench 
it; the pendulum of the nearest church-clock 
would transmit an intense spark every moment 
night and day, at a very small cost. 


LinnEaN Society.—One of the most remark- 
able objects shown at the annual soirée held at 
Burlington House was an actual specimen of 
the so-called “vegetable sheep” of Australia. 
It ie a flowering plant belonging to the same 
family as the dandelion and daisy of our mea- 





TRANSPLANTING A BIG TREE. — We learn that 
Mr. Barron, of Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, 
Derbyshire, who has had great experience in 
transplanting, has this week moved a cedar of 
Lebanon, upwards of 50 ft. in height, with 
branches some 40 ft. in diameter, and a stem at 
a foot from the ground 6 ft. 2 in. in circum- 
ference, from Hornsey to Acton, by means of 
one of his large transplanting machines. 


A Fuyine Streamer.—Mr. J. K. Smythies, of 
Paddington, barrister-at-law, proposes to intro- 
duce a flying steam-engine, fitted with wings, 
worked by the action of steam. He reduces the 
ratio of the weight of the engine to its power by 
using a tubular boiler with very small and thin 
tubes. He will use liquid fael, and carry very 
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dows, but, when full grown, forms one huge little water, condensing the steam by a very 
confluent white mass, so closely resembling a light condenser, made, like the tail of a bird, to 
sheep that it frequently deceives even the ex-, sustain the bird and steady its flight. The arms 
perienced Anstralian shepherds themselves. A of the wings are connected with the piston-rod 
most interesting collection of new and rare living of the engine, so that the apparatus is raised by 
plants, consisting of orchids, lilies, arums, &c., the strokes of the wings alone, without light 
of exquisite beauty, was displayed in one of the gas, heated air, or other contrivance to give it 
smaller rooms. Amongst the pictures and water- | buoyancy. To this engine he attaches seats for 
colour drawings we specially noticed a large oil- | one or more passengers. In the realisation of 
colour picture (but unfinished) of Magdala, by | man’s dominion over the air, substances com- 
Mr. Baines, the well-known African traveller; a bining strength with lightness will, of course, be 
portfolio of excellent sketches of African scenery | made use of. A!uminium is likely to be one of 
and natural history objects, by the late Captain these substances; so are fine steel, cane, whale- 





Speke ; a collection of highly-finished drawings bone, cork, &c. 
of animals, by Mr. Wolfe; and a collection of nearly | 
300 water-colour drawings, illustrative of the 
British hymenomycetes, with some of the details 
of fructification, enlarged 20,000 diameters, by 
yr a neh, SERED. ENE A 5 inhabitants and visitors. Southport is a very 
pages. : a ; ; : 
prettily laid out and improving watering-place 

LiverpooL ArcHITECTURAL Society.—At the | on the Lancashire coast, about twenty miles to 
fifteenth meeting of the present session of this | the north of Liverpool. The park has been laid | 
society the first business of the evening was the | out from the designs of Mr. Kemp, of Birken- | 
awarding of prizes for the competition drawings | head, and much ingenuity has been displayed in | 
for a village church. The chairman remarked | bringing the original sand-hills, and the little 
on the industry and taste evinced in the draw-/ green valleys between them, into harmony with | 
ings. Mr. J. A. Picton gave a sketch of what the general plan, so as to avoid the heavy 
he had observed in the way of architecture in a | expense of completely levelling and reconstruct- | 
rapid journey from the north to the south of | ing the ground. The total expense of the pre- 
France, and referred to the great alterations paration of the park will amount to about 
and improvements which had been effected in | 15,0001., and it will be maintained by @ special 
Paris. Those improvements did not, as some rate. The occasion of the park opening was 
supposed, pay for themselves, and they had | observed as a general holiday; the streets and 
entailed on the municipality of Paris a debt of buildings were dressed with flags; and both 
about 16,000,000]. He noticed the great atten- inhabitants and visitors devoted themselves 
tion paid to architectural effect in Paris, in the thoroughly to enjoyment. 
halls, porticoes, and particularly the staircases, | 
and remarked that be felt ashamed when he) 
contrasted the new municipal offices in Liver- 
pool, with their miserable staircase, with the 
Hétel de Ville in any of the second or third rate | 
towns in France. We, in England, were quite 
behind the French in architectural effect. A 
paper was read by Mr. H. P. Horner on 
“‘ Fashion in Architecture,” which was followed 
by a brief discussion. 


OPENING oF A New Pusiic Park at Sovutu- | 
_port.—A new public park, thirty acresin extent, | 
has been formally opened by the mayor of) 
Southport, amidst the general rejoicings of the 


THe New Gravinc Docks at CHATHAM.— | 
The foundation stone of the first of the four 
large new graving docks which, together with 
three large floating basins, the whole having a 
water area of nearly 100 acres, are in course of 
construction at the dockyard, has been laid by 
Lady Walker, the wife of Sir Baldwin W. Wal. 
ker, bart., K.C.B., commander-in-chief at the’ 
| Nore, and in the presence of a number of spec- | 
'tators. The new docks, basins, factories, work- | 
shops, and other buildings now in progress for 
the enlargement of Chatham dockyard will, | 
when completed, cover an area of upwards of | 
380 acres, in addition to the 97 acres which 
comprise the area of the existing Dockyard, ren- | 
dering this establishment about five times larger 
than the present dockyard, the entire area being 


THE SHEFFIELD Ovrraces.—A portrait and 
600 guineas have been presented to Mr. W. 
Christopher Leng, editor of the Sheffield Daily | 
Telegraph, in recognition of his services in 
bringing about the Trades Union Outrage Com- 
mission of Inquiry in that town. Among the’ 
subscribers to the testimonial were forty-two 
peers, thirty-eight members of Parliament, and 
150 justices of the peace. The inscription | 
attached to the portrait stated that the testi- 
monial was given to Mr. Leng “as a public. 
acknowledgment of the ability, courage, and | 
steadfast patriotism displayed by him in exposing , 
a system of trade-union outrages which had | 
existed in Sheffield for many years, injuring 
both the trade and character of the town, and 


docks, the foundation stone of the first of which 


floor, 430 ft. ; length at coping-line, 468 ft. 3 in. ; 
width of entrance at coping, 80 ft.; width at 
the centre of the dock, 108 ft. ; width on the 
floor, 42 ft. Gin. ; depth from coping of entrance, 
of his successful advocacy of the appointment 37 ft. 6 in.; depth from coping amidships, 
of a royal commission of inquiry.” Lord Wharn- | 41 ft. 6 in.; depth of water over the sill at ordi- 
cliffe presented the testimonial, and, in doing so, | nary spring tide, 31 ft. 6 in.; depth at neap 
denounced the perpetrators of trade outrages as tides, 28 ft. 6 in. For several months past about 
noisy demagogues who shouted for liberty while 800 workmen have been employed in excavating 
striving to do away with it. He ised in the site of the first of the docks to a depth of 
trades unions an agency which had saved the | 31 ft., some millions of cubic feet of the stiff 
working man from being entirely at the mercy clay met with having been removed. Two of the 
of his master, and blamed the employers for | docks and the repairing basin will be completed 
not combining to put down the acts of outrage, | within two years from the present time. The 
and the terrorism which had attached such a cement and bricks for the works are manufac- 
foul name to their town. It is stated that| tured on the spot by convicts, about 1,000 of 


|road, Messrs. H. & J. D. Mathews, architects :— 
& 


Camomile-street. 


rather more than three-fourths of the extent of | 
the entire City of London. The following are 
the principal dimensions of each of the four new | 


was laid on Tuesday in last week :—Length at the | 
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Lord Wharncliffe has received a threatening 
letter from Broadhead, of Sheffield outrages 
notoriety, in consequence of his lordship 
having, at a late meeting, pronounced him 
to be “a cowardly scoundrel.” In reply to the 
threat Lord Wharncliffe bas gone further, and 
declares Broadhead to be “ a sneaking assassin.” 
Quite right, too. The fellow ovght to be 
drum out of the country. 








whom are daily employed for that purpose. 
During the present season it is intended to 
manufacture twenty millions of bricks, The 
whole of the operations connected with the ex- 
tension works are under the direction of Colonel 
C. Pasley, Royal Engineers, Mr. Gabrielli’s con- 
tract being superintended by Messrs. C. E. Daniel 
and H. J. W. Neviile, with Mr. J. Carruthers, 
clerk of the works, representing the Admiralty. 





Excursion oF THE Brps ARCH#OLOIGICAL 
Society.—This year the Bedfordshire Archwo- * 
logical Society went to Caldicote after the con- 
secration of the nec church aes The 

inspected Cwsar’s Camp, near andy 
ar bos station, and also the Roman Camp, 
known as Chesterfield. They afterwards visited 
Northill charch, of which the Rev. J. W. Had- 
dock gave a sketch, and then drove to Ickwell 
Bury, where Lord Arthur Hervey read a memoir 
of a member of his family, and the party dined 
there. The new church of All Saints, Upper 
Caldicote, was then visited, and the party re- 
turned io Sandy, where they visited the church 
and took tea at Sandy-place before returning to 
Bedford. 








TENDERS. 


For s house and shop, No, 15, Crown-street, Finsbury, 
Blashill, archi- 






for Colonel Wilson, Messrs. Haywood & Blask 

tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. D, Cubitt Nichol :— 
Myers & S08 ....scscce.sseressereves £1,322 0 0 
Colle & BON.....c.cccrcsccccssecsesveeaces 1,238 0 6 
Browne & Robiason...........0...+++ 1,220 0 0 
Axford & Whillier ... 1,195 0 0 
Gammon & Sons ... 1,137 0 0 
Newman & Mann 1,086 0 0 
BORO... iccescecks 1,080 0 6 
DN esanciisesbagninnreenheided oan peitinneye 1,075 0 0 
Hill & Keddell 060 0 0 





For the erection of workshops, 247, Bethnal Green- 


PORBOGE aici ocecissncescownseccoevestensese 695 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ..........-cceccceree 690 0 0 
BWR B BOR... 0cnccececee sovsersecessese 620 0 0 
King & BOs .....ccrrcccccssesecoascersece 590 0 0 
FOR inn coseqerascesbinnscdsatvovencesnset 576 0 0 
OIE cia sconcccinnecinnntunhbens hthekind ale 675 0 0 
Earle pas tieuminnsneninandessaipeaiaaibsaiaid 556 0 0 





For sundry excavations, putting in foundations, &c., 35, 
Mr. Heary Fuller, architect :— 











Browne & Robinson ........... 325 0 0 
BEE & QGIOU,,.oscnscsscentiorsorsnason 0 0 
CETY ..00- cevnesnervectees 00 
Axford & Whillier 0 0 
Pritchard ......... 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ... 00 
Piper & Wheeler 0 0 
POT ice scnnncscanconies 00 
DORON, cosesinsnevcsiasiserstiesecndciapeinns 00 
King & Sons 0 0 
PRONE anc cnasventaxipbetiibinnicves 00 
For building a public-house in Lordship-lane, Dulwich, 
exclusive of fittings, for Mr. B. McLeod. Mr, W. A. 
Murphy, architect :— 
Shapley & Webster... £1,192 0 0 
Colla & Son..,....-......- 1,090 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole 1,050 0 0 
Mitchell sevdecsgboorcbentsevasenecesecees 1,000 0 0 
For the erection of farm buildings, Reading, for M ° 
| Sutton & Sons. Messra. W. & J. ‘I’. Broun, architects : — 
BQEBICORE 00.0..00005--,2cresevcessesevese See 0 
BID scccsceccayevavensacirtensadinets 830 0 0 
WV ODORS ook nesscsveinntessidocicsedueeds 760 0 0 
Sh 749 0 «0 
0 
0 
0 








For the erection of a house and shop, Broad-street, 
Reading, for Mr. Salmon, Messrs. W. & J. T. Broun, 
architects :— 
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For decorations, Calcot Park, Berks, for Mr, John U. 


Biagrave. Messrs. W.& J. 7. Broun, architects :-— 
SII ss cxiiturerikaente<areachsnendiies £297 0 0 
RGIS BRIE veccnsavisieestd eanssarinnen 269 0 «0 


For rebuilding No. 83, Old-street, Goswell-road, for 








Mr, Harris, Mr, Joseph 8. Moye, architect :— 
Barnett .. «+» £700 5 O 
Waiton .. 630 0 0 
Rudkin ,, 637 0 0 
BOGE ctivmnivcieixions . 46 0 0 
Babey (accepted) ............cccserseees . 445 00 





For additions and alterations to Leytonstone House, 
Leytonstone, Kssex, for the Guardians of bethual-green. 
Mr. William Mundy, architect, Quantities supphed by 








the architect :— 

WP iidnskededbe vabcdoatstes £1,136 56 10 
a BB ashe ocsinthiveanedadieiaacs 126 0 0 
F.& F, J. Wood - 1,008 0 0 
Hill & Keddell .. . 1006 0 0 
BOG. sis o5scivceacseie. . 1,085 0 0 
ARDEP seicesicscrssooissses 1,035 0 0 
EE BF 93 0 0 
MEP ocxstenathithsrsiingeenstenebininesa 97 0 0 
MN ctieksesiets<ctticavstelcccscondaies 893 0 0 

Og RE TS 648 0 0 








For iron buildings to be erected at Leytonstone, to be 
used as temporary schools, &., for the Guardians of 








Betbnal-green. Mr. William Mundy, architect :— 
Cottum & Co 1,60 0 0 
Tupper & Co 5 0 
Morewood & Co. ... 00 

OF Bis cites PTRER 0 0 
is tdgideccagede 0 0 

Hemming & Co, 00 
Whitford & Co.... 00 
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